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‘She manages, with her incomparabie gift of 
evocation, to convey to the sedentary reader some- 
thing of the wonder that she felt. How stimulating 
it must have been to sail across these fabled waters 
in the company of this gay and brilliant woman, 
who knew so much, who had read so much, who 
took such wonderful photographs. In the end, 
however, it is the strength and flexibility of her 
style that enchants us.’—Observer. 


‘She manages to bestow on her brief descrip- 
tions a sense of poetry which, by the end of the 
book, has fused the living and the dead, the march 
of history and the unfolding of landscape and art 
into a single and powerful experience.’ 

—Times Literary Supplement. 


* One of the most exquisite prose stylists of our 
time. Miss Stark is learned, wise and enthusiastic ; 
she is in love with the ancient Greek world. She is 
enchanted by it and she richly communicates her 
enchantment. A superbly evocative book, beauti- 
fully written and beautifully illustrated.’ 

—Evening News. 


“The sense of majestic timelessness, restorative 
and enlarging, which her book evokes, lies not in 
her philosophising, but in her poetic insight, her 
awareness of the grand tragedy, the enduring 
mystery of man’s waxing and waning, so fully 
transmitted to us by her scholarship, her vision and 
the splendid rhythm of her prose.’—Sunday Times. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


A NUN OF STANBROOK shields the identity of one who knew the late Abbess 
personally for many years. 


ELIZABETH TAYLOR is the author of a number of books : At Mrs Lippincote’s (1946), 
Palladian (1947), A View of the Harbour (1949), A Wreath of Roses (1950), A Game of Hide- 


and-Seek (1951), The Sleeping Beauty (1953) and Hester Lilly (1955), all published by 
Peter Davies. 
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Going to the Wars (1955), which was a Book Society Choice, were published by Collins. 
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The Nun and the Dramatist 
Dame Laurentia McLachlan and George Bernard Shaw 


BY A NUN OF STANBROOK 


* 


* * 


At the time of her death in 1953 it was said of Dame Laurentia 
McLachlan, the Abbess of Stanbrook, that although she was a 
nun of an enclosed Order she was ‘a person without frontiers.’ 
How true that was can be seen in the correspondence between her 
and George Bernard Shaw published here for the first time. Rarely 
has such a contest of letters or conflict of views formed the basis for 
so long a friendship and so deep a mutual respect. The corre- 
spondence, which is printed by kind permission of the present Abbess, 
the Public Trustee and the Society of Authors, will form part of a 
book, In a Great Tradition, to be published later this year as a 
tribute to Dame Laurentia McLachlan by the Benedictines of 
Stanbrook Abbey. The publication of these letters, which reveal 
an unexpected side of Bernard Shaw’s character, coincides with the 


centenary of his birth in July. 


* 


* 


T the close of Vespers on the afternoon of September 5, 1884, 

an eighteen-year-old girl clad in rich bridal attire knelt on the 
altar steps, in the sanctuary of the Church of Stanbrook 
Abbey in Worcestershire, before the Right Reverend 

William Clifford, Bishop of Clifton, and the following dialogue took 

place : 

“What is it thou askest ?” 

“The mercy of God and the grace of the holy habit.” 

“Dost thou ask it with thy whole heart?” 

“Yes, my Lord, I do.” 

“May God grant thee perseverance, my daughter.” 

The Bishop then proceeded to shear off her long hair. A few 
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minutes later, divested of silks and ornaments and habited in a plain 
wide-sleeved tunic of rough serge, she knelt once more before him to 
be formally clothed with the girdle, scapular and white veil betoken- 
ing her official reception into the thirteen-centuries-old Order of St 
Benedict. The great enclosure door swung open in answer to the 
novice’s importunate knocking, and then closed slowly again behind 
her, shutting out the world and its vanities for ever. 

In London, on the evening of that same day, in the presence of an 
earnest gathering of high-minded socialists at 17, Osnaburgh Street 
(the house of E. R. Pease, a member of the Society for Psychical Re- 
search), a twenty-cight-year-old ‘ raw aggressive Dubliner,’ to quote 
H. G. Wells, ‘ with a thin, flame-coloured beard beneath his white, 
illuminated face’ was duly enrolled under the name George Bernard 
Shaw as a member of the Fabian Society, then eight months old. 

Greater contrast can scarcely be imagined than between the girl who 
withdrew into the fastness of the cloister to live a life of subjection and 
poverty according to the counsels of the gospel of Christ, and the man 
who went forth into the world to proclaim a doctrine of justice, 
brotherhood and equality according to the gospel of Karl Marx. 
That their paths should ever cross seemed inconceivable. 


My dissipations have begun again [wrote Sydney Cockerell to 
Dame Laurentia over twenty years later, on May 29, 1907]. Yester- 
day at the Bodleian from about 1o till 4. Then to town. . . to 
a lecture by Bernard Shaw on ‘ Socialism and the Middle Classes ’— 
and very good it was. I wonder whether G. B. S.’s fame has got as 
far as Stanbrook, and whether he is there regarded as an imp of the 
devil—I have known him for —— and regard him not only 


as one of the cleverest (that is no 


ing) but as one of the best and 
honestest of living Englishmen. 


Apparently, however, acquaintance with even the name of Bernard 
Shaw was an exception to that seeming universality of knowledge of 
hers which had so struck Sydney Cockerell at their first meeting. ‘I 
have never heard of Mr Bernard Shaw,’ she replied, ‘ but perhaps 
others in the house have. I don’t like to think that a person whom 
you regard with respect should be to us as a limb of the evil one !’ 

Sydney Cockerell is Bernard Shaw’s oldest living friend and it 
was in 1889 that he made his acquaintance. In 1891 and 1894 he 
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travelled with him in Italy among a party of members of the Art- 
Workers’ Guild ; and during the early years of the twentieth century 
he watched Shaw’s growing fame as a dramatist whose brilliant and 
provocative dialogue, besides reflecting current problems of science, 
religion and economics, was also re-creating and revolutionising the 
English theatre in a manner unknown since the seventeenth century. 
The Vedrenne-Barker productions of Shaw’s most outstanding plays 
at the Court Theatre between 1904 and 1907 had won European 
recognition for Shaw’s dramatic genius. 

It was neither the Socialist reformer, however, nor the dramatist of 
genius in Shaw, but the man of unimpeachable honesty and integrity 
who commanded Sydney Cockerell’s loyalty and devotion. Feeling 
by instinct that spirit would answer spirit, it was this man whom he 
hoped one day to bring into contact with Dame Laurentia. ‘* Some 
I have to keep apart,’ he had written of his friends, ‘ others I wish 
to bring together. There are several I should very much like you to 
meet.’ . . . But how to get one whom all London was lionising to 
the parlour of a strictly enclosed convent of nuns in the remote English 
village of Callow End? 

Callow End lies in the broad Severn valley about four miles south 
of Worcester and a mile from the main route between Worcester and 
Malvern. With its orchards and hopyards, its slight sprinkling of 
picturesque half-timbered houses amid a medley of nondescript modern 
brick dwellings, with its little school, its post-office and its two inns, 
the village straggles along the winding road to Upton-on-Severn. In 
spite of having absorbed its near neighbours, Pixham and Stanbrook, 
Callow End is in reality no more than an overgrown hamlet, dependent 
upon the parish of Powick a mile away. It possesses no official entity 
and no ancient church. Yet one notable landmark Callow End does 
possess—the pile of Victorian Gothic buildings known as Stanbrook 
Abbey. Screened from the north by a belt of trees, the Abbey, with 
its little Puginesque church and its tall, creeper-clad line of frontage, 
stands on a slight eminence beyond a sloping green meadow at the very 
entrance of the village, somewhat aloof but clearly visible from the 
main road which sweeps round in a wide curve below. 

What could there be in such a place to attract one who said of him- 


self that his nature was arboreal, and who felt with Dr Johnson that 
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he who was tired of London was tired of life? The primitive horrors 
of the countryside appalled him : as likely as not he would find the 
mile-long track from Powick to Callow End ‘ an oozy quagmire full 
of liquid gamboge ’ to use his own highly descriptive phrase. Con- 
siderations such as these might have daunted a less resolute spirit than 
Sydney Cockerell’s : they daunted him not at all. One day Bernard 
Shaw and Dame Laurentia must meet. That was certain. 

Love of the countryside would never have drawn Bernard Shaw to 
Worcestershire ; it was the society of kindred spirits which proved the 
magnet that led, early in the nineteen-twenties, to his paying a yearly 
visit to Malvern, where his familiar figure was often to be seen striding 
over the hills, deep in discussion with Edward Elgar, Harley Granville- 
Barker, and Sir Barry Jackson, and it was to Malvern he repaired after 
his London triumph in the Spring of 1924. On March 26 of that year 
the New Theatre, London, produced St Joan. The play was discussed 
everywhere, and hailed with delight by both Catholics and Protestants 
as the masterpiece it undoubtedly was. Sydney Cockerell had been 
present at the first night but made no comment on it in a letter to 
Dame Laurentia: he waited for her to make the first move. All 
unsuspectingly she fell into the trap. ‘I hear Bernard Shaw has 
written a play about St Joan,’ she wrote on March 28. ‘ Someone told 
me he said she was the first protestant! An odd kind of protestant— 
she was always appealing to the Pope.’ Immediately he wrote offering 
to lend her the text of the play ; and a fortnight later she returned it 
innocently, giving him the opportunity for which he had longed ever 
since he knew her. The play had pleased her enormously : possibly 
its author would do likewise. 


“I return St Joan with very many thanks [she wrote on April 15]. 
It is a wonderful play, reaching in its simplicity (which must have cost 


much labour) a high degree of art. Joan herself is beautifully por- 
trayed. 7s you I should like to make some alterations, though 
probably not the same passages. Mr Shaw’s aspect of the trial does 
not please me. But I suppose it was only by presuming right inten- 
tions on the part of the court, that he could work in the ‘ Protestant’ 
idea. It doesn’t seem historically right to me, and Joan more than once 
appealed from the court to Rome and a Council. There are gems of 
wit everywhere. ‘ What is the use of commonsense ?’ for instance, 
and Joan’s ‘There is danger everywhere except in Heaven.’ The 
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author is not tender of the English !_ What could be better than * How 
can what an Englishman believes be heresy ?’ 


On the morning of April 24 Dame Laurentia received a letter from 
Mrs Shaw formally enclosing two visiting cards : 


MALVERN HOTEL, MALVERN 
To Dame Laurentia McLachlan 
Dear Madam 


Our friend Sydney Cockerell has urged us very strongly to call upon 
ou. 
We feel a little diffident about doing so, and hope you will not think 
us intrusive. But it would be a great pleasure to see you. 
‘We’ of course means my husband and myself ! 
Yours sincerely, C. F. Shaw. 


Without awaiting a reply, both visitors arrived in the afternoon of the 
same day. No account of the hour’s interview has been recorded but 
something of the impressions each made on the other may be gleaned 
from subsequent letters and conversations. The letter Dame Laurentia 
despatched at once to Sydney Cockerell is disappointing in its brevity 
and reticence. 

More illuminating, however, is a brief note found after Dame 
Laurentia’s death appended to her collection of Bernard Shaw’s letters : 


S. C. C. told me that after Shaw’s first visit he received an enthusi- 
astic report of it, and he asked Shaw when he was coming again. 
* Never,’ said G. B.S. . . . Then he reflected and asked, ‘ How long 
has she been there?” ‘ Nearly fifty years.’ “Oh, that alters the case, 
I'll go whenever I can.’ He thought I had come in ready made from the 
world, but when he found that whatever I am is the result of my life 
here he was impressed. This gives me confidence to hope that God 
may use me for this soul’s salvation. If it were only a matter of his 
liking me I should think little of it, but it seems that the life here, and 
therefore the Church does attract him. God give me grace to help 
this poor wanderer so richly gifted by you. 


G. B. S.’s ‘ never’ proved to be of very short duration, for on July 9 
of the same year he was already proposing another visit: ‘ We are 
just off for a trip in Scotland (how I wish I were enclosed, and never 
had to pack or not know at what hotel to lay my head !), and we may 
return South by way of Worcester, in which case we shall certainly 
blow in—if that is a proper way to visit an Abbey.’ 
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A few months later, on October 1, Shaw made Dame Laurentia a 
gift of a copy of St Joan complete with the Preface which as yet she had 
not seen, since it formed an independent essay written only in May, 
1924, some time after the play itself had been produced. ‘I am in 
possession of my own St Joan,’ she wrote to Sydney Cockerell, 
“adorned with the inscription “To Sister Laurentia from Brother 
Bernard.” Mr Shaw is becoming quite monastic. I have thanked 
him and said that if 1 thought I had anything to say after reading the 
Preface, 1 should ask leave to say it.’ 

Much of the preface could not but win Dame Laurentia’s whole- 
hearted approval. She was not likely to quarrel with Shaw’s assertion 
that there is no Rationalism so rationalistic as Catholic Rationalism. 
As a Catholic she was as free as he was to believe or disbelieve in 
private revelations, to which only a purely human or probable authority 
is attached ; and no Catholic should ever be deceived into thinking that 
the saints and angels of St Joan’s or any other saints’ visions, clothed in 
rich garments and visible to the eye in bodies which they do not in 
reality possess, are anything but symbols whose appearance accords 
with the ideas of the person who sees them, or those of the painters of 
his day. One of the greatest visions—that of the four living creatures 
round about the throne in the Apocalypse—has largely been borrowed 
by St John from the prophet Ezechiel who himself adapted the image 
from the gigantic bas-reliefs of the Assyrian palaces familar to the eyes 
of every Jew during the Captivity. God transmits His light through 
the mists of familiar surroundings and individual outlook, and revela- 
tions have to be understood in a spiritual sense. It was precisely 
because St Joan herself took her visions too literally that she mis- 
interpreted their real significance. With so much Dame Laurentia 
was in agreement. But when Shaw went on to urge that Catholicism 
was not Catholic enough since the Church’s blunders deter Freethinkers 
from joining it, and a Church whiclr has no place for Freethinkers has 
neither future in modern culture nor belief in the validity of its own 
doctrines, Dame Laurentia immediately challenged him to define what 
he meant by Freethought. She suspected that his Freethought was 
synonymous with false thought—truth alone makes a man free. 

She also had an addition to suggest. In the Epilogue to St Joan, 
Bernard Shaw in splendid vision saw the Church of 1920, ever old and 
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ever new, proclaiming in the person of a gentleman in morning coat 
and tall hat, the fact of St Joan’s canonisation in the Vatican Basilica : 
‘On the thirtieth day of May, being the anniversary of the death of 
the said most blessed daughter of God, there shall in every Catholic 
Church to the end of time be celebrated a special office in commemora- 
tion of her.’ . .. 

Dame Laurentia divined that while G. B. S. had diligently studied 
at first-hand the reports of St Joan’s trial and rehabilitation, it had never 
occurred to him to consult the * special office ’ of which the gentleman 
dressed in twentieth-century fashion spoke. The Church’s official 
judgement of St Joan is to be found epitomised and crystallised for ever 
in the Mass appointed for her feast. Dame Laurentia therefore pro- 
ceeded to send the passage from the Book of Wisdom selected for the 
Epistle of the Mass as an example of a succinct and perfect summary 
of Shaw’s analysis of Joan throughout preface and play : 


I purposed to take wisdom to me to live with me : knowing that she 
will communicate to me of her good things, and be a comfort in my 
cares and grief. For her sake I shall have glory among the multitude, 
and honour with the elders, though I be young. And I shall be found 
of a quick conceit in judgement, and shall be admired in the sight of 
the mighty, and the faces of princes shall marvel at me. When I hold 
my peace, they shall wait for me ; and when I speak they shall look 
upon me; and if I talk much, they shall lay their hands on their 
mouths. Moreover by the means of her I shall have immortality : 
and shall leave behind me an everlasting memory unto them that come 
after me. I shall set the people in order : and nations shall be subject 
unto me. Terrible kings hearing shall fear me ; among the multitude 


I shall be found good, and in war valiant’ (Wisdom viii. 9-15). 

Unfortunately her letters to Bernard Shaw cannot now be recovered 
and in only two instances did she keep rough drafts. The gist of her 
letter of thanks for the gift of St Joan may, however, be gathered from 
one she wrote on January 2, 1925, to Sydney Cockerell. Although in 
point of time it was written after G. B. S.’s letter, it will be necessary 
to transcribe it first in order to appreciate his references : 

The enclosed came on Christmas Day from Brother Bernard—a 
remarkable letter which pleases me greatly in spite of its heresies. . . . 
The first paragraph of the second sheet ' refers to my remark about 

1 The paragraph beginning ‘I am quite aware .. .” 
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the Church’s objection to Freethinking. I said that to my mind no 
thinker was so free as a Catholic—the limitations being in the direction 
of good sense and ensuring right thinking, that it is not freedom to be 
able to think contrary to objective truth.... Then I could not 
resist quoting a remark made to me a few days before by Dom Bouré, 
the French monk who lives here. Speaking of these things and 
Protestantism, he said: “Ma Mére, le protestantisme démolit la 
cervelle !’ I thought I could not deprive Brother Bernard of that 
fine thought. The reference to the Book of Wisdom means that I had 
referred him to that Book, viii. 9-15, for the passage chosen as a lesson 
on St Joan’s feast. 1 think you will agree that the choice could scarcely 
be bettered. I shall not bother Br B. again, but when he next shakes 
my bars I shall make some further remarks. 


Her letter to Shaw had been accompanied with a copy of a small 
book entitled The Godly Instructions and Prayers of Blessed Thomas 
More Written in the Tower of London 1535, recently printed at Stanbrook 
in preparation for the tercentenary of the monastery’s foundation. His 


reply is the first letter of a series extending over a period of twenty-six 
years until his death in 1950. 


10 ADELPHI TERRACE 

My dear Sister Laurentia 

In reading heathen literature like mine you must always allow for the 
special meaning given by the Church to the word supernatural. Also 
you must remember that I am addressing an audience not exclusively 
Catholic, including not only Protestants and Modernists of all sorts, 
but also Indians and Orientals whose religion has an iconography 
entirely different to the Christian one. Whether God makes different 
iconographies for different peoples, or whether He lets us all make our 
own iconography, it is clear that to a pious Hindoo or Moslem St 
Michael and St Catherine mean nothing, just as to a Worcester dairy- 
maid Allah and Brahma mean nothing. Christ in His metaphor of 
the tares and the wheat, has given us a very plain warning to let Allah 
and Brahma and Vishnu alone, as, if our rash missionaries pluck them 
out of the Arab and Hindu soul, they will pluck all the religion out of 
that soul as well. This explains why missionary converts are usually 
undesirables. 

It was therefore necessary for me to present Joan’s visions in such 
a way as to make them completely independent of the iconography 
attached to her religion. But I did not therefore deprive the visions 
of their miraculous character. If she had been born at the other side 
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of the Ural mountains she would have seen, not St Michael, but 
Mahomet or Buddha or Vishnu or Lao-tse. She would perhaps have 
spat at the blessed Michael just as, being what she was, a Western 
Christian, she would have spat at the ‘ accurst Mahound.’ God adapts 
His method of revelation to the powers and faculties and knowledge of 
His creatures. We cannot for instance believe that God would have 
mocked Joan with a written revelation which she could not read, yet 
that would not be a more inconsiderate proceeding than sending a 
messenger in whose existence she did not believe. The divine inspira- 
tion takes the path of least resistance ; and whether you believe that 
the messengers are real persons or illusions—and I have to leave this an 
open question to retain the interest of the modernists, who would 
otherwise reject the inspiration with the objectivity of the vision in the 
same violent regurgitation—the inspiration loses none of its divinity 
either way. 

This does not please the many Catholics who are not really Catholics 
at all, as they cling consciously or unconsciously to the doctrine of 
exclusive salvation, which carries with it the doctrine of exclusive 
revelation ; but if I wrote in terms of this doctrine I should, from their 
own point of view, be calling, not sinners, but the righteous to salva- 
tion ; and my book would reach no further than the penny lives of the 
saints which they sell in the churches in Ireland. I want my sound to 
go out into all lands. 

I am quite aware that Catholicism has produced much more 
audacious philosophic speculation than Protestantism. What is more 
there is no Rationalism so rationalistic as Catholic Rationalism. 
When the monk said that Protestantism destroys the brain I think he 
meant that Protestantism leads men to break through the limits of 
reason, just as the mathematicians did when finding they could get no 
further with possible quantities, they assumed impossible ones like the 
square root of minus x. I exhausted rationalism when I got to the 
end of my second novel at the age of twenty-four, and should have 
come to a dead stop if I had not proceeded to urely mystical assump- 
tions. I thus perhaps destroyed my brain : inspiration filled u 
the void, and I got on better than ever. I suspect that monk's 
orthodoxy. ‘Cucullus non facit monachum.’ 

I am delighted to learn that my St Joan is yours also. It sets my 
mind completely at ease: I know now that I have done the trick. 
The passage from the Book of Wisdom amazed me. For having 
chosen it may all the sins of the Church be forgiven ! 

Thanks for the St Thomas More book, which is excellently printed. 
Some bits of it are very good, but the Psalm part of it is a mere literary 
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exercise, quite out of character with his personal attitude towards his 
enemies. To make a clean breast of it to you, I do not like the Psalms : 
they seem to me to be the classic examples of fool’s comfort. Com- 
forting people by telling them what they would like to believe when 
both parties know it is not true is sometimes humane, and always to 
be let off with a light penance as between two frail mortals, but it 
should not be admitted to the canon. I like Wisdom ever so much 
better. 

I must stop, or I shall begin by kicking my cloven hoof too obviously 
for your dignity and peace ; but I mean well, and find great solace in 
writing to you instead of to all the worldly people whose letters are 
howling to be answered. 

On the 26th we sail to Madeira for six weeks or thereabouts. When 
we are next touring in your neighbourhood I shall again shake 
your bars and look longingly at the freedom at the other side of 
them. 


Faithfully, G. Bernard Shaw. 


As to the fool’s comfort provided by the psalms, it may be worth 
while to point out that fifteen centuries before Shaw, St Augustine 
had felt and faced the problem—and being Augustine, had turned the 
tables very adroitly on the real fool of the piece. ‘It is possible,’ he 


says in a sermon on the thirty-sixth psalm, ‘ that some ill-balanced soul, 
incapable of understanding the Scriptures in a spiritual way, may be 
inwardly scandalised, and ask: Is what I have chanted really true ? 
It is really true—as I have stood in church singing forth in such pious 
tones—that I have never seen the just forsaken, nor his seed seeking bread ? 
The Scriptures play us false.’ To such ‘a narrow-minded simpleton 
if nothing worse,’ St Augustine has only one reply : ‘ You must strip 
off the outer covering and penetrate to our Lord, for if you are captious 
and crafty and everlastingly bent on picking holes in the basket that 
contains it, you may never attain to tasting the bread.’ 

But if Bernard Shaw was deaf to the appeal of the psalms, he showed 
himself surprisingly alive to the implications of the contemplative life 
and to the freedom paradoxically symbolised by the double iron grille. 
Chesterton said of him : ‘ There is always something about him which 
suggests that in a sweeter and more solid civilisation he would have 
been a great saint. He would have been a saint of a sternly ascetic, 
perhaps of a sternly negative type. But he has this strange note of the 
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saint in him: that he is literally unworldly.’ Indeed, one is led to 
wonder how far the man who discarded the George of his Christian 
name, and became the Brother Bernard of Dame Laurentia’s letters, 
was secretly influenced by admiration for his patron, the Abbot of 
Clairvaux, in his choice of a vegetarian régime, Cistercian in its 
austerity, his love of our Lady, and the government of his thought by 
what he termed ‘ mystical assumptions.’ The coolness and effrontery 
originating from his extreme shyness, the love of shocking lion-hunters 
with outrageous remarks, and—most Irish of all his traits—the levity 
with which he disguised his deepest feelings, found no place before 
Dame Laurentia. Brilliant, disconcerting and dynamic he could not 
help being, yet his fundamental humility, tact and quick understand- 
ing became more and more apparent in his relations with her as the 
years passed. 

When the Malvern Festival was inaugurated in 1929 with the pro- 
duction of The Apple Cart, Sydney Cockerell accompanied Shaw on 
one of his visits to Stanbrook on August 22, and confessed that on that 
occasion he saw a G. B. S. almost unknown to him. ‘I never saw him 
so abashed by anyone but William Morris,’ he remarked many years 
later, to a member of the community. ‘ With Morris and your dear 
Abbess he was on his good behaviour and seemed to admit that he was 
in the presence of a being superior to himself.’ 

In September, 1930, Shaw paid an unexpected visit to Stanbrook 
only to find that Dame Laurentia was ill and could not see him. 
Next day he wrote from Whitehall Court : 


I am greatly concerned lest I should have * put a thought’ on you 
yesterday. I was wondering whether I should break in on you at the 
wrong moment, as your duties and devotions must be many. And 
suddenly came the thought that you might be ill. As far as I can guess, 
it was at about that unlucky moment that you felt ill and went to bed. 
But if I was the active party in the transaction you must have recovered 
instantly and violently, for all my wishes and whatever corresponds in 
a heathen like me to prayers have set with an overwhelming tide in that 
direction since your understudy told me what had happened. But I 
prefer to believe that you are the telepathist and I the recipient. Make 
them tell me how you are ; for there are so few people in the world 
that matter particularly that, being old (75) and selfish, I cannot refrain 
from selfishly crying ‘ Abstain thee from felicity awhile.’ . . 
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I fancy some meddlesome saint or other has made you ill to make 
your friends feel how much your friendship means to them. As the 
trick has succeeded terribly well in my case, please send your understudy 
to pray to St Meddlesome to drop it, 


ever your BROTHER BERNARD. 


Some months later he set out on his journey to the Holy Land, Egypt 
and Italy. To a letter from Dame Laurentia wishing him Godspeed 
and asking for a little stone from Jerusalem, he sent a note on March 15, 
1931, to assure her he had not forgotten her petition : ‘ Just a hurried 
line in the middle of my packing as I leave Jerusalem for Nazareth. 
Later on I will write fully about my pilgrimage and the extraordinary 
difficulty in finding a real relic for you in the City of Destruction where 
relics are thrust on you for sale (by Jews) at every corner. I shall not 
get back to the ship until Thursday the 19th, then, if the sea is pro- 
pitious I shall have time to write. Meanwhile the enclosed leaves are 
real as far as they go.’ 

Two days later the promise to write a real letter was splendidly 
fulfilled. Accompanied by two snapshots of Jerusalem and Bethlehem 
not too happily focussed, and by a portrait of the writer on board ship 
with his fellow-traveller Dean Inge, entitled : “ The Temptation: The 
Devil and the Dean of St Paul’s. Marseilles. March 4, 1931,’ the 
letter, written on green notepaper selected presumably in honour of St 
Patrick, occupies thirteen sheets roughly 9 x 6 inches in measurement. 
As the chief, if not the only record of Bernard Shaw’s impressions 
of his tour throughout the Holy Land, this very personal document, 
a masterpiece of exact observation from start to finish, deserves 
careful attention. One marvels, for instance, at the ease with which 
he sums up the very essence of a religious vocation and tosses off in 
a single neat phrase the age-long contention between protagonists of 
the active and contemplative life, Martha versus Mary. 

Such a perfectly sincere letter strives after no effect, yet is notably 
pervaded with an extraordinary feeling for Christian tradition. The 
writer shows himself as sensitive to visual impressions and religious 
emotions as the most orthodox could wish. At one moment the sight 
of a boy or young man dressed in the fashion of the East recalls our 
Lord’s journeyings ; at another, * the appearance of a woman with an 
infant in her arms takes on the quality of a vision.’ His reactions to the 
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Lake of Tiberias and his shattering of the shrines will find a response in 
the mind of many a believer. 

Yet the letter bears evidence of inward conflict. The reader is 
sometimes touchingly reminded of St Paul’s words to the Athenians 
regarding God’s purpose in creating the human race, ‘ that they should 
seck God, if haply groping after him they might find him.’ In a 
significant passage, Shaw relates how as he stood on Mount Olivet on 
the traditional spot of our Lord’s ascension into heaven, his ultra-logical 
intellect warred against his religious instincts. Unconsciously perhaps, 
that aspect of his spiritual make-up which set such store by * mystical 
assumptions ’ would have been glad to believe, but the fierce logician 
in him could not become a humble child and accept faith when he met 
it. It must of course be remembered that he was in the company of 
Dean Inge, who to the very year of his death invariably conceived it his 
duty to contribute a column to the daily press at the feast of our Lord’s 
Ascension questioning the possibility of any soaring into the empyrean 
as if the sky were the dome of earth and the floor of heaven. 

In discussing the Ascension and the authorship of the Apocalypse 
Bernard Shaw shows himself as following Dean Inge’s lead. He 
accordingly meets the mysterium continuum of the Sacred Books in 
which all the great symbols of the Old Testament are caught up in 
Christ and carried into eternity, with the unscholarly and irreverent 
negations of the then prevailing school of Higher Criticism. The 
dramatist who created St Joan in the great European and Christian 
tradition, and the pilgrim in the Holy Land whose soul thrilled in glad 
response to the sight of a mother with her babe at Bethlehem, is surely 
the truer and the greater Bernard Shaw. 


St Patrick’s Day in Damascus 1931 


Dear Sister Laurentia 


This Holy Land is in a queer situation from the Crusader’s point of 
view, which is officially your point of view. The British representa- 
tive in Jerusalem is also the representative, precisely, of Pontius Pilate ; 
and when Communist Messiahs turn up, as they actually do from time 
to time under Russian influences, he is bound to handle the case on 
Pilatical lines. What would any medieval Christian saint—or say 
Richard Coeur de Lion—say if miraculously resuscitated in Jerusalem 
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today ? Saladin and the followers of the accurst Mahound vanquished 
at last by the Christian British Empire. The circumcised crucifiers of 
Christ scattered through the ghettos of Europe. The Cross triumphant 
over all the Promised Land, over Christ’s birthplace, over his sepulchre, 
over the Mount of the Beatitudes and over the bloodstained plain 
(which Christ overlooked from that Mount) on which Saladin 
smashed the last effort of the Crusaders to resist him, over Galilee and 
Samaria, Bethlehem, Nazareth, Capernaum, over the waters on which 
he walked and the hillsides from which he preached, over Nain and 
Cana and Bethany, over ewe in which he was baptized, and the 
unknown Golgotha on which he was duly executed according to the 
official routine by the predecessor of Mr Keith Roach. 

So far, praised be God, Richard would say, probably adding a 
stentorian Hep, hep, hep ! 

But when Richard was further informed that the use England had 
made of its victory was to hand over all that sacred territory to the 
descendants and co-religionists of Saladin and to those of Annas and 
Caiphas, having promised it to both for their help in the war, and that 
Pontius now had his hands full with the job of keeping the peace 
between them, he would surely either start a new crusade or return to 
his tomb in disgust with a world gone entirely mad. 

I ask myself whether I shall persuade Sister Laurentia to get a hundred 
days indulgence, a tailormade short skirt, gaiter boots, a Fair Isle 
pullover, a smart waterproof, a field glass and camera, a brown sun 
umbrella lined with red, and a Revelation suit case, and hasten hither 
to see for herself what she has imagined at Stanbrook. I leave the 
question unanswered ; but I will tell you what might happen to you 
because it has happened to me. 

You would enter the Holy Land at night under a strong impression 
made on you in Egypt, not by the Tutankhamen trash which the 
tourists are now mobbing, but by something seen under the pyramids. 
A pyramid is just as big as its royal builder is old ; and it is always 
finished. If he dies a baby, there is his monument ready for him, like 


this: A. If he grows up, his tomb grows with him /\, 


and so on, if he lives as long as Cheops, to . There was a red- 


haired queen who made a tomb for herself and her daughters, deep 
under tons of pyramid and rock, and set two great artists, Rahay a 
painter and Yentaf a sculptor, to work in it. Whether the redhaired 
one and her brood were very fine ladies, or whether the two fine 
artists made fine ladies of them I do not know ; but when you see that 
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row of sculptured women come alive in a hundred candle power 
electric sunlight without a shadow of death or fear on their shining 
faces and pleasantly courteous eyes or a line or contour in their whole 
bodies that is not exquisite, and when you turn to their magnificently 
designed portraits on the wall, the impression you receive is beyond 
description in our lower language, as of an order of beings completely 
redeemed from sin and vulgarity and all the plagues of our degradation, 
and yet not in the least geniuses, as Michael Angelo would have made 
them, but girls whom you might enlist for Stanbrook without expect- 
ing them to excel iui doing as well as in being. You might question 
their vocation on the ground that they seem to have no religion nor 
to need any, having achieved excellence and being content to leave it 
at that ; but the impression would be all the more astonishing. And 
that to those who served them fifty tons of solid stone Hn as easy 
to move and handle as a little water in a spoon, gets far beyond our 
miracles which are wondered at as miracles and taken as divine testi- 
monies, and lifts us into a region in which the miraculous is no longer 
miraculous but gigantically normal, and immortality a thing to be 
achieved in a turn of the hand. 

Under such impressions you find yourself in the Holy Land by 
night, with strange new constellations all over the sky and the old ones 
all topsy turvy, but with the stars soft and large and down quite close 
overhead in a sky which you feel to be of a deep and lovely blue. 
When the light comes you have left the land of Egypt with its end- 
lessly flat Delta utterly behind, and are in a hilly country, with patches 
of cultivation wrested from the omnipresent stones, which you 
instantly recognise with a strange emotion which intensifies when you 
see a small boy coming down one of the patches, and presently, when 
he has passed away, a bigger boy of about thirteen, beginning to think, 
and at last, when he too has vanished, a young man, very grave and 
somewhat troubled, all three being dressed just as Christ dressed. 
(Here I break off, to resume on the night of the 20th, between Cyprus 
and Rhodes, at sea). The appearance of a woman with an infant in 
her arms takes on.the quality of a vision. On this first hour you do 
not improve. It gives you the feeling that here Christ lived and grew 
up, and that here Mary bore him and reared him, and that there is no 
land on earth quite like it. 

Later on the guides try to be more exact. This, they tell you, is the 
stable in the inn. This is the carpenter’s shop. This is the upper 
chamber where the Last Supper was served. You know that they are 
romancing—that there is not a scrap of evidence for the possible 
identifications and that no inn or stable ever existed in a the gr 
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in the limestone rock without light or fresh air. In Nazareth you 
know that Mary used the well in the street because there was (and is) 
no other well in the town to use ; but the water she drew is gone, and 
the new water, with taps affixed by the British mandatory Government, 
is anybody’s and everybody's water. Everything else in Nazareth 
except its natural beauty as a hill town is a fraud, meanly commemor- 
ated by an unattractive and unimpressive church. But he these frauds 
every stone in Nazareth would be sacred with possibilities. Because 
one muddy bend of the Jordan is labelled as the spot on which the 
dove descended, the whole river is desecrated to make trade for the 
stall that sells the mud in bottles. 1 swam in the lake of Tiberias with 
a pleasant sense that this, at least, was Christ’s lake on which nobody 
could stake out the track on which he walked or the site from which 
the miraculous draught of fishes was hauled. It is better to have 
Christ everywhere than somewhere, especially somewhere where he 
probably wasnt. 

The hills rise almost into mountains over the train to Jerusalem, 
which winds between them so sinuously that you can see its tail from 
the window. When you arrive you are surprised: the place has 
a flourishing modern suburban air, and the new fashionable villa-land 
is mentioned as The New Jerusalem. When your very modern hotel 
has completed your disenchantment you make for the old Jerusalem 
and the church of the Holy Sepulchre. And the only possible com- 
ment on it is that of Dean Inge (he is with us on this trip), “ Why seek 
ye the living among the dead? He is not here.’ (When Dean Inge 
says the wa a thing it is so very right that he is privileged to say a 
hundred wrong things that dont matter.) A sort of case can be made 
for the sepulchre : it is at least possible that what remains of the cham- 
ber in the rock after its smashing up by the Moslem persecutions may 
be the family vault of Joseph of Arimathea ; but when on the same 
floor a few yards off they show you Calvary (not a hill) with the socket 
of the three crosses, it is irresistibly revealed to you that Saint Helena 
was a humbug who, when the court was ordered to turn Christian, 
was quite determined to outshine the Queen of Heaven by a galaxy 
of visions and miracles that would show the world that Roman queens 
would enter the new temples as goddesses and not as Syrian peasants 
cradling their infants in mangers. 1 know that sort of woman almost 
as well as you must. I have seen her court in the mosaics of Ravenna, 
where the attempt of the imperial court ladies to look pious is 
ludicrously unsuccessful. 

The church of the Holy Sepulchre, to eyes accustomed to western 
architecture of the same period, is a second-rate affair; and the 
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squabbles of the sects over their * rights’ in it are not edifying. I duly 
squeezed myself into the sepulchre, and tipped the queerly robed priest 
who touched my hands with oil to the extent of five piastres, looking 
as credulous as I could so as not to hurt his feelings ; Ses my thought 
was that you would be disappointed. For the rest of the day I damned 
Jerusalem up hill and down dale ; and when they took me to the 
Mount of Olives (practically oliveless) and showed me the famous 
view of the city my only comment was‘ Just like Buxton’. But one’s 
appreciation is more complex than that. When you stand on the stone 
from which the Ascension took place you feel at the same moment 
everything that the legend means you to feel and a purely comic 
amusement at the notion of Jesus going up to the highest attainable 
point as a taking-off place for his celestial flight. Your faith and your 
tourist’s observation jostle one another in the queerest fashion. 

Next day I discovered Jerusalem. I went to the great plain of stone 
on which the Temple stood, and on which the Mosque of Omar (who 
didn’t built it) stands. And there I found the charm and sanctity of 
Jerusalem. Christ has been worshipped in both the mosques ; Omar 
was a man after God's own heart ; and Mahomet’s horse sprang to 
heaven with him from the great rock which the mosque of Omar 
enshrines, and which is a nobly beautiful building in spite of the utterly 
anachronistic Corinthian capitals of the red pillars of granite which 
bother one all over the Holy Land, and which are so Roman and 
common. The Kaiser gilt the Corinthian heavily so that they might 
hit you harder in the eye. Mahomet respected Christ and taught his 
followers to do the same ; and it is perhaps the failure of the Christians 
to respect Mahomet equally that makes Islam and Israel more impres- 
sive in the east than Christendom. Still, the history of the place is 
such a record of iconoclasms, massacres, persecutions, spoliations, 
demolitions, and delendings (in Cato’s sense) by Turks, Romans, and 
any conqueror who happened to come along, that the only general 
verdict possible is that of the King of Brobdingnag. God must feel 
sick when he looks at Jerusalem. I fancy he consoles himself by 
turning to Stanbrook. 

You asked me for a relic from Calvary. But St Helena’s Calvar 
is only a spot on a church pavement, jealously guarded, and wit 
nothing removable about it. Where the real Calvary is nobody 
knows ; for the hills outside the city are innumerable. The alleged 
Via Dolorosa I traversed in a motor car hooting furiously at the children 
to get out of the way. The praetorium can be reasonably identified 
as in the palace of Herod, which Titus kept as a fortress for his garrison 
when he as nearly as possible left not one stone on another of the rest 
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of the city ; but as you cannot tell where Calvary was you cannot tell 
the way from the praetorium to it. 

So off I went to Bethlehem, a beautifully situated hill town ; and 
from the threshold of the Church of the Nativity I picked up a little 
stone, a scrap of the limestone rock which certainly existed when the 
feet of Jesus pattered about on it and the feet of Mary pursued him to 
keep him in order ; for he was a most inconsiderate boy when his 
family was concerned, as you would realise if you travelled over the 
distance (at least a day’s journey without a Rolls Royce) his mother 
had to go back to look for him when he gave her the slip to stay and 
argue with the doctors of divinity. In fact I picked up two little 
stones : one to be thrown blindfold among the others in Stanbrook 
garden so that there may always be a stone from Bethlehem there, 
though nobody will know which it is and be tempted to steal it, and 
the other for your own self. You shall have them when I return, unless 
I perish on the way, in which case I shall present myself at the heavenly 
gate with a stone in each hand, and St Peter will stand at attention and 
salute the stones (incidentally saluting me) when he has unlocked the 
pate and flung it open before me. At least he would if it were ever 
ocked, which I don’t believe. 

I have been writing all this in scraps ; but there must be an end to 
everything, even to a letter to you ; besides, I finished with the Holy 
Land at Patmos, three days ago, the intervening two days having been 
spent among heathen idols in and around Athens. For climbing u 
that frightfully stony road to the top of the mountain where the Greek 
monastery stands I shall claim indulgence for every sin I ever com- 
mitted and a few hundred which I still hope to commit. The man 
who wrote the Book of Revelations, who was not the John of the 
fourth gospel (the Dean assures me that his Greek was disgracefully 
ungrammatical) ought to have married St Helena. I know he was a 
drug addict, as all the wickednesses of which he accuses God, all the 
imaginary horrors, all the passings of a thousand years in a second and 
the visions of universes breaking into three pieces, are the regular 
symptoms of drug action and delirium tremens. The book is a dis- 
grace to the Bible and should never have been admitted to the 
canon. 

I began this on the 17th March and it is now the 26th! You can 
spend a week of your scanty leisure in reading it, and then sell the 
manuscript to Cockerell for the Fitzwilliam and endow a chapel to 
St Bernard at Stanbrook with the proceeds. The writing of it has 
been very restful to the soul of your brother. 

Affectionately, G. Bernard Shaw. 
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* Brother Bernard’s is a splendid document,’ was Dame Laurentia’s 
brief comment, ‘ the least merit being its brilliancy. 1 believe his 
criticisms are such as I should have made myself if I had been there, 
and his appreciations seem to me to be most just. The tenderness of 
some passages is beautiful and reveals, I imagine, the soul of the real 
G. B. S.’ 

On June 12 he forwarded one of the two stones to which his letter 
refers with the cryptic comment: ‘This is for the garden. Your 
particular one will come later: the delay is not my fault; and the 
explanation will be satisfactory.’ 

Meanwhile Dame Laurentia was quite seriously ill ; overwork had 
affected both heart and blood-pressure and the doctor ordered com- 
plete rest. In September therefore, a letter arrived to ask her if she 
were able to receive a visit as the Shaws were in Malvern for the 
Festival : “ Unless your unenclosed lady who opens the door for me 
telephones to the contrary before twelve tomorrow, we will call on 
our way back from Cheltenham. If at that moment you are tired and 
cannot bear us, it will not upset any of our arrangements : it will only 
shatter my hopes. I have just been in Russia—the oddest place you 
can imagine. They have thrown God out by the door, and he has 
come in again by the windows in the shape of the most tremendous 
Catholicism. I hope they strapped you down in bed and kept the 
door locked until your overwork had been cured by a spell of thorough 
laziness. Your affectionate Brother Bernard.’ 

On the Saturday appointed, Mr and Mrs Shaw arrived bearing with 
them the stone from Bethlehem intended to serve as Dame Laurentia’s 
personal memento. To her delighted amazement she was presented 
with an exquisite example of the silversmith’s art, almost a foot in 
height, constructed on the model of a medieval reliquary and cunningly 
devised to focus attention upon the small object enshrined for which its 
own beauty is buta setting. It is the work of Paul Cooper, and consists 
of a chalice-like base decorated with conventional designs of alternate 
vine-leaves and bunches of grapes in repoussé work, surmounted 
by a conical imbricated canopy supported on four slender columns, 
in the midst of which rests a piece of rock of irregular shape measuring 
about an inch across. On the summit stands a haloed figure of the holy 
Child, left hand supporting the globe, right hand raised in blessing. 
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Dame Laurentia was enchanted with the beauty of the gift, and a 
fortnight later showed it to Sydney Cockerell who paid a visit to 
reassure himself of her recovery from a really dangerous illness. 
Noticing that it lacked any mark of its donor’s identity, he suggested 
that it should bear an inscription to indicate its origin. Dame 
Laurentia accordingly wrote and asked Bernard Shaw to supply a text, 
assuring him at the same time that he had the gratitude and prayers of 
the whole Community. Her request met with the following reply : 


4, WHITEHALL COURT, LONDON, S.W.I. 
Oct. 25, 1931 
Dear Sister Laurentia 

Why can it not be a secret between us and Our Lady and her little 
boy ? 

What the devil—saving your cloth—could we put on it? 

Cockerell writes a good hand. Get him a nice bit of parchment and 
let him inscribe it with a record of the circumstances for the Abbey 
Archives, if he must provide gossip for antiquarian posterity. 

We couldn’t put our names on it—could we? It seems to me 
something perfectly awful. 

‘ An inscription explaining its purpose!’ If we could explain its 
purpose we could explain the universe. I couldn’t. Could you? If 
Cockerell thinks he can—let him try, and submit the result to the 
Pope. 

Dear Sister : our finger prints are on it, and Heaven knows whose 
footprints may be on the stone. Isn’t that enough ? 

Or am I all wrong about it ? 

faithfully and fraternally, 
Brother Bernard 


P.S. I don’t mind being prayed for. When I play with my wire- 
less set I realise that all the sounds in the world are in my room ; for 
I catch them as I alter the wave length receiver—German, French, 
Italian and unknown tongues. The ether is full of prayers too ; and 
I suppose if I were God I could tune in to them all. Nobody can tell 
what influence these prayers have. If the ether is full of impulses of 
good will to me so much the better for me : it would be shockingly 
unscientific to doubt it. So let the sisters give me all the prayers they 
can spare; and don’t forget me in yours. 
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Thenceforth, it would have been pleasant to record an ever-deepen- 
ing and unchequered friendship. Such would not be the truth. 
Within a few months a violent storm over the publication of a book 
threatened its very existence. The circumstances in which The 
Adventures of a Black Girl in Her Search for God was written must be 
briefly recapitulated in order to understand the story which now 
follows. The Shaws, travelling in South Africa during the winter of 
1931-2, were driving at high speed along a road at Knysna, Cape 
Province, when G. B. S. who was at the wheel, being unfamiliar 
with the mechanism of the car, put his foot on the accelerator instead 
of the brake, turned to the left instead of the right, and after hurtling 
into the veldt finally succeeded in bringing the car to a standstill, but not 
before Mrs Shaw, who was sitting in the back seat amid piles of luggage, 
had been seriously injured. During the month of her slow recovery 
from the dangerous illness which followed, Bernard Shaw wrote the 
17,000 words of the book. 

The Adventures of a Black Girl has sometimes been regarded as a piece 
of clever buffoonery, a jeu d’esprit to while away hours of tedium. But 
was it? The moment was hardly one to indulge in tomfoolery. In 
consequence of an accident of which he was the cause, Bernard Shaw’s 
wife to whom he was completely devoted had been brought to death’s 
door. A man’s instinct in such plight is not to jest but to pray. If one 
may conjecture from the outcome, it was precisely prayer to which he 
had recourse. Shaw being what he was, however, his fierce intellect 
asserted itself as the days passed, and he felt impelled to subject his 
Deity to analysis. The result is a fantasy somewhat after the manner of 
Swift, in which the central figure of the girl roving from place to place 
and encountering all kinds of things and people en route forms the main 
thread of the plot. It is not improbable that the black girl—suggested, 
one supposes, by his surroundings—is an allegory of his own soul. 
Her journey in search of God leads her to the Bible, whereupon she 
proceeds to knock down and knock out, with a knobkerrie of keen 
and merciless Voltairian wit, the manifestations of the Godhead to be 
found in the Sacred Books. The following letter, written on April 14, 
1932, is in answer to one of expostulation from Dame Laurentia, who 
upon hearing of the theme had asked Shaw to indicate the lines he was 
following : 
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4, WHITEHALL COURT, LONDON, 5S.W.I. 
April 14, 1932 

Your letter has given me a terrible fright. The story is absolutely 
blasphemous, as it goes beyond all the churches and all the gods. I 
forgot all about you, or I should never have dared. It is about a negro 
pry aothotores by a missionary, who takes her conversion very seriously 
and demands where she is to find God. ‘ Seek and ye shall find Him’ 
is the only direction she gets ; so off she goes through the forest on her 
search, with her knobkerrie in her hand. Her search is only too 
successful, she finds the god of Abraham, and the god of Job ; and I 
regret to say she disposes of both with her knobkerrie. She meets 
Ecclesiastes (Koheleth) the Preacher, who thinks that death reduces life 
to futility and warns her not to be righteous overmuch. She meets 
Micah, roaring like a dragon and denouncing the god of Abraham as 
a bloodthirsty imposter with his horrible sacrifices. She meets Pavlov, 
who assures her that there is no god, and that life is only a series of 
reflexes. She meets St Peter carrying a cathedral on his shoulders. 
On her rushing to beg him to take care, as the weight will break his 
back, he assures her that it is only a paper cathedral and goes off gaily 
with it ; but presently several et come along with paper churches, 
mostly much smaller and uglier, who warn her against St Peter until 
they begin throwing stones at one another and she has to run away to 


escape the fusillade. . . . 


When the author reaches the New Testament and goes on with 
iconoclastic hammer to smash the Cross to pieces, reverence forbids 
quotation, for the profanation of divine names and ideas becomes 
revolting and unbearable. Yet the exposition of his New Testament 
exegesis in the same letter to Dame Laurentia ends on a curious note : 


The truth is, dear Sister Laurentia, I have finished with all these 
deities, who seem to me more or less grotesque signboards announcing 
that the Holy Ghost is lodged within, though It is there only as It is 
everywhere. [At this point he has carefully altered the anil i of the 
original ‘ it’ in both places to a yur ... Idonot cry ‘ He saved 
others : himself he cannot save,’ which is a fair taunt to a magician ; 
I should say rather to the jeering crowd * He tried to save you, and you 
slew him ; so now you can follow your pet Barabbas to the devil : 
only, as I am determined that you shall have no excuse in the hour of 
your ruin, I also shall point out the way to you, though you shall not 
catch me in your legal and ecclesiastical nets if I can help it.’ 

And so on and so forth. 
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Perhaps I should not disturb the peace of Stanbrook with my 


turbulent spirit ; but as I want you to go on praying for me I must in 
common honesty let you know what you are praying for. I have a 
vision of a novice innocently praying for that good man Bernard Shaw, 
and a scandalised Deity exclaiming ‘ What ! that old reprobate who 
lives at Whitehall Court, for whom purgatory is too good. Don’t 
dare mention him in my presence.’ 


The fact is, I have such an unruly imagination that I had better 
change the subject. I did not feel that your election could be more 
than a nominal change ; for you would boss the establishment if you 
were only the scullery maid; and now that you are Abbess I feel 
comforted because you wont have to wash dishes as well as boss ; 
and I wish you a wilful dominating interfering managing sort of Prioress 
so that you may henceforth have as little to do as possible except keep 
people’s souls clean, as you help to keep that of your erring and wordly 


Brother Bernard. 
P.S. Shall I send you the story or not? It is very irreverent and 
iconoclastic but I don’t think you will think it fundamentaliy irreligious. 


She demanded to see the book. 

Two things emerge from a study of this curious fantasy and the 
correspondence between its author and Dame Laurentia to which it 
gave rise: possibly they are simply two facets of the same thing. 
Beneath the surface flummery and flippancy one has to recognise the 
story's underlying seriousness, its acknowledgement of the reality and 
the accessibility of God. ‘ Mere agnosticism,’ Shaw declares in the 
Epilogue, ‘leads nowhere.’ Many critics and none more con- 
vincingly than G. K. Chesterton have dwelt on Bernard Shaw the 
Puritan. To regard G. B. S. as ‘an atheist’ in the style of popular 
newspaper reports is, needless to say, sheer nonsense. He could not or 
would not, however, seek God in anything physical or symbolical. 
Even Christ Himself ‘ comes between’ God and Shaw, not indeed as 
He ought, in the-sense of a bridge between God and man, the Way, the 
Truth and the Life, but as an obstacle like some barbed-wire entangle- 
ment to be ruthlessly and impatiently removed at all costs. In his own 
chimerical deliverance of mankind from ‘ supernatural superstition ’ 
therefore, Bernard Shaw sweeps away the full insight of mind and 
heart in the holy Scriptures where man reads the symbols of his own 
inner life presented by virtue of the mysterious analogy of matter and 
spirit. The result is a book scintillating with wit and fancy, and utterly 
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devoid of wisdom and true imagination. The heroine, having dis- 
posed of the Biblical * series of gods’ with her knobkerrie, * from the 
monster Bogey Man to the Father ; then to the spirit without body, 
parts, nor passions,’ reaches the unconvincing definition that God is 
Love, at which point she gives up the search altogether and settles down 
no nearer the object of her quest at the end than at the beginning. The 
Irishman’s opinion that God is nothing more solid and satisfactory than 
an eternal but as yet unfulfilled purpose— He’s not properly made 
and finished yet ’—is hardly even a serious conjecture. It follows, 
therefore, that the outcome of all Shaw’s repudiations and destructions 
is a lifeless abstraction, a God hopelessly negative and remote with no 
apprehensible qualities whatever. 

The second thing that emerges is that Bernard Shaw—like Milton 
and Bunyan in the same Puritan tradition—stoutly maintained that The 
Black Girl had been written as the result of inspiration, nor did he ever, 
apparently, cease to regard it otherwise than directly inspired by the 
Almighty. ‘I was inspired to write this tale when I was held up in 
Knysna for five weeks in the African summer and English winter of 
1932. .. . And now the story being written, I proceed to speculate 
on what it means.’ So runs the Epilogue, bearing out its author’s 


assertion, written on the fly-leaf of the forty-two-page first proof of 
the book sent to Dame Laurentia in April, 1932 : 


An Inspiration 
which came in response to the ee of the nuns 
of Abbe 


to the prayers of is dear Sister Laurentia 


Beard 


In all the ensuing correspondence, G. B. S. never deviated a hair’s 
breath from his original position. He stubbornly persisted in his 
claim. It is characteristic of many who sternly reject any notion of the 
divine inspiration of the Scriptures, to regard their own private visions 
and assumptions as being unassailable and infallible, and there is an 
exquisite irony in the fear Bernard Shaw later expresses of upsetting 
Dame Laurentia’s faith, while heartily assuring her of the impregna- 
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bility of his own. Yet all this notwithstanding, a careful study of 
their dispute over the book may raise in the reader’s mind the pertinent 
question: Did Dame Laurentia really get to grips with the main 
problem? She censured and upbraided him, as indeed she had just 
cause to do, but did she ever fully grasp his point of view? 

By nature neither of a speculative nor metaphysical turn of mind, she 
saw in the product of Shaw’s inspiration only a grotesque parody of 
the Christian truths she held most sacred. What may, however, have 
lain at the base of the misunderstanding is precisely the ambiguity of the 
word ‘ inspiration.’ In the first letter he ever wrote to her on the sub- 
ject of St Joan, Bernard Shaw had informed her that from the age of 
twenty-four he had proceeded to *‘ purely mystical assumptions.’ 
Rightly or wrongly, all mystics insist on the reality of their spiritual 
experiences ; Shaw was therefore following in the tradition when he 
doggedly reiterated his conviction that he wrote The Black Girl as the 
result of direct inspiration. In face of so profoundly earnest a man, 
one who, in the phrase of Tertullian applied to him by Sir Shane Leslie 
after his death, was fundamentally an anima naturaliter Christiana, one 
would hesitate to deny that during those hours of intense anxiety and 
prayer he may have experienced some genuine tactus Dei, the * divine 
touch ’ so dear to the mystics, between his soul and God. Although 
such an experience, a flash of contact or whatever one may choose to 
call it, may be found more frequently in contemplative souls who have 
attained to an habitually advanced state of prayer, yet it does not of 
itself betoken high sanctity, any more than did the charismatic gifts 
bestowed upon the Corinthians. At the risk of being accused of 
putting Saul among the prophets and Shaw among the mystics, one 
may add that a life of personal asceticism, such as he undoubtedly led, 
has ever formed the traditional preparation which predisposes the soul 
for apprehension of the infinite, the thinning of the flesh being one of 
the accepted means for diminishing the barriers and opening up the 
avenues of the soul to the light and breath of heaven. 

Where then, and why, did Bernard Shaw fail? He failed because 
he attempted to analyse, record and draw conclusions from an experi- 
ence which, if real, necessarily surpassed the limits of human under- 
standing. According to theologians, such contacts with the super- 
natural usually leave some permanent effect in the soul far below the 
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plane of consciousness. Words in such circumstances, even at best, 
can only be a kind of algebraic symbol, and the trouble usually arises 
as it did in the case of The Black Girl, when the memory and inventive 
faculty of the human mind attempt an interpretation of the divine 
action. Those who have read them know how bewilderingly con- 
crete, disconcerting and contradictory, the revelations of saints can 
prove. The advice of that sanest and most profound of all spiritual 
theologians, St John of the Cross, is No admitir—reject them all, pay no 
attention to what are purely secondary matters which may easily lead 
to error and illusion. 

No one was more keenly alive to the danger than Bernard Shaw 
himself. ‘I cannot too often repeat,’ he asserts in the Epilogue to 
The Black Girl, ‘ that I am as liable as anyone else to err in my inter- 
pretation, and that pioneer writers, like other pioneers, often mistake 
their destination as Columbus did. That is how they sometimes run 
away in pious horror from the conclusions to which their revelations 
manifestly lead. I hold, as firmly as St Thomas Aquinas, that all truths, 
ancient or modern, are divinely inspired ; but I know by observation 
and introspection that the instrument on which the inspiring force 
plays may be a very faulty one, and may even end like Bunyan in The 
Holy War, by making the most ridiculous nonsense of his message.’ 

Upon analysis, the story in essence is at the root of almost all 
mystical writings. The quest for God is simply the Via Negativa of 
Dionysius the Areopagite or of the medieval anonymous author of 
The Cloud of Unknowing. It represents the soul's search for Him by 
a negative process, by a progressive abstraction from sense and sensible 
things. The notion of an anthropomorphic material form of God is 
cast away, and the soul finally endeavours to contemplate the Godhead 
in His pure Being in a spiritual manner wherein all its powers are 
gradually drawn up into a peaceful unity which recognises, to quote 
the Areopagite, that ‘ the One which is beyond thought surpasses the 
apprehension of thought, and the Good which is beyond utterance 
surpasses the reach of words.’ But whereas such a supreme mystic as 
St John of the Cross ever relies and insists upon the necessity and 
safeguard of dogma and the divine revelation of the Scriptures, 
Bernard Shaw, flouting all save his own infallible authority, inevitably 
mingled whatever may have been real in his contact with God with his 
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own desires, preconceived ideas, wrong-headed prejudices and lively 
fancy, and so ended precisely as he feared, “by making the most 
ridiculous nonsense of his message.’ 

The effect of the book on Dame Laurentia is difficult to describe. 
To the end of her life she could hardly bring herself to mention it. 
The open rejection of our Lord’s divinity and the mockery of the 
Crucifix by one whom she had come to regard as a dear friend filled 
her with grief and indignation ; she felt utterly crushed and humiliated. 
It was all too clear to her that while his public insults to all that 
Christians hold most sacred would of necessity make many enemies, 
the book might easily gain a mastery over young and impressionable 
minds attracted by its levity and unable to pierce below the surface to 
the sound underlying ideas. In December, 1932, Shaw sent her the 
book in its final form, with an inscription which goes to prove that her 
letters during the course of the year had been such as to indicate that 
if it were published, he would no longer be persona grata at Stanbrook. 
The inscription runs : 


Dear Sister Laurentia, 
This black girl has broken out in spite of everything. I was afraid 
to present myself at Stanbrook in September. 


Forgive me, 
G. Bernard Shaw 
Dec. 14, 1932 


Dame Laurentia at once wrote to reprove G. B. S. in no measured 
terms for his blasphemous book. He was on a cruise round the world 
and her letter reached him in Siam. While still on the voyage he 
wrote a long and detailed reply in shorthand in his letter book. The 
sequel, contained in a letter from Shaw to Dame Laurentia under the 


date June 29, 1933, is best told by himself : 


4, WHITEHALL COURT, S.W.1. 
29 June, 1933 

I have a wretched tale to tell, and can only hope that you will laugh 
at it. 

I was ridiculously surprised at your reception of The Black Girl 
story, which I innocently took to be a valuable contribution to the 
purification of religion Ss horrible old Jewish superstitions ; and 
even my callousness was pierced by finding that it had shocked and 
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distressed you. On the ship going round the world I wrote you a 
long letter about it, but could not feel sure that it might not wound 
you again, and so tore it up. 

Then I wrote you another with the same result after a few days’ 
reflection. But at the third attempt I succeeded, or I thought I did. 
It was a long letter and as I had no typewriter to make it legible for you 
I wrote it in shorthand for the ship’s stenographer to transcribe. Alas, 
you never received it ; for the next thing that happened was a ludicrous 
catastrophe. 

On that ship were hundreds of foolish Canadian and American 
worshippers of my publicity. Publicity worship sets great store by 
relics. The notebook in which I had drafted your letter (and others) 
vanished from my deck chair ; and the offer of a guinea to any steward 
who could find it for me had no result. Your letter is in the collection 
of some devoutly Shavian thief. Your only remedy is anathema and 
major excommunication like that which brought the Jackdaw of 
Rheims to his senses ; and for this you are too kind hearted. Our 
consolation must be that the thicf probably cannot read shorthand ; and 
if he (or she) calls in an expert it cannot be published without in- 
fringing my copyright, of which offence certain former legal proceed- 
ings have established a wholesome dread in America. I will not 
pe the letter : the moment has passed for that. Besides, I am 
afraid of upsetting your faith, which is still entangled in those old 
stories which unluckily got scribbled up on the Rock of Ages before you 
landed there. SoI must go delicately with you, though you need have 
no such tenderness with me ; for you can knock all a story books in 
the world into a cocked hat without shaking an iota of my faith. 

Now that I think of it, it was a venial sin to write me such a cruel 
letter ; and I think you ought to impose on yourself the penance of 
reading The Black Girl once a month for a year. I have a sneaking 
hope that it might not seem so very wicked the tenth or eleventh time 
as you thought it at first. You must forgive its superficial levity. 
Why should the devil have all the fun as well as all the good 
tunes ? 

It was typical of Shaw the intellectual aristocrat to over-rate the 
intelligence of the average man : it is an unfortunate human failing to 
lick the jam and leave the powder. He expected his readers, many of 
whom were young and vulnerable, to recognise his determination to 
see truth face to face even though it should slay him, whereas all that 
most of them were likely to see, and stop at, was the frivolity and 
irresponsibility in which that determination was clothed. Neverthe- 
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less, he must have realised tha: he was at grips with something greater 
than mere intellectual power when in July, 1933, he received the 
following letter by way of reply. + 


Thank you for your letter which explains your silence. The fate of 
your long letter is very sad, but if I may judge by the line you take in 
your last I fear it would not have given me much satisfaction. 

The fact is our viewpoints are so divergent that the only comfort you 
could give me would be to withdraw The Black Girl from circulation 
and make a public act of reparation for the dishonour done in it to 
Almighty God. In spite of the book I still have such faith in your 
greatness of mind that I think you capable of such a noble act and I ask 
you to do what I should not dream of proposing to a smaller mind— 
suppress the book and retract its blasphemies. It must have done 
mischief in many minds and such an act would remedy the evil. Iam 
thinking chiefly though of you and the harm you have done to your 
own soul by dishonouring your Maker. I have made myself respon- 
sible in some sense for that soul of yours and I hate to see you treating 
it so lightly. You do not realise how deeply you have outraged the 
feelings of those who like myself believe in God and in our Lord’s 
divinity. If you had written offensively of my father and mother you 


could not expect to be forgiven or received with any favour until you ° 


had made amends. Let me implore you to do this one thing and with- 
draw the book, even if you can't bring yourself to imitate St Augustine 


and the many great minds that have given their retractations to the 
world. 


You know how I value your friendship and how truly I have believed 
in you. Is this precious thing to be sacrificed by an episode that is 
unworthy of you? You must realise that there are things too sacred 


to be played with. 
Do not be angry with me for writing like this—let me still be able 


to sign myself your 
Sister Laurentia 


From Malvern, conscious of his banishment, he sent an immediate 
reply together with a miniature one-act play purporting to be a 
celestial version of the quarrel. His obvious desire to conciliate gives 
no place, for all that, either to apology or atonement. Gone is the 
familiar signature, yet there is a touching note of pleading and, as ever, 


the request for prayer which is the hall-mark of a truly humble man. 
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THE MALVERN HOTEL 
GREAT MALVERN 
July 24, 1933 

Sister Laurentia 

You are the most unreasonable woman I ever knew. You want me 
to go out and collect 100,000 sold copies of The Black Girl, which have 
all been read and the mischief, if any, done ; and then you want me to 
announce publicly that my idea of God Almighty is the anti-vegetarian 
deity who, after trying to exterminate the human race by drowning it, 
was coaxed out of finishing the job by a gorgeous smell of roast meat. 
Laurentia: has it never occurred to you that I might possibly have a 
more exalted notion of divinity, and that I don’t as a matter of fact 
believe that Noah’s deity ever existed or ever could exist ? How could 
it possibly comfort you if I declared that I believed in him? It would 
simply horrify you. I know much better than you what you really 
believe. You think you believe the eighth chapter of Genesis ; and 
I know you don’t: if you did I would never speak to you again. 
You think you believe that Micah, when he wrote the eighth verse of 
his sixth chapter, was a liar and a blasphemer ; but I know that you 
agree heartily with Micah, and that if you caught one of your nuns 


offering rams and calves and her first-born (if she had one) as a sacrifice 
to Jehovah you would have her out of the convent and into the nearest 
lunatic asylum before she could say Hail, Mary. You think you are 


a better Catholic than 1; but my view of the Bible is the view of the 
Fathers of the Church ; and yours is that of a Belfast Protestant to 
whom the Bible is a fetish and religion entirely irrational. You think 
you believe that God did not know what he was about when he made 
me and inspired me to write The Black Girl. For what happened was 
that when my wife was ill in Africa God came to me and said ‘ These 
women in Worcester plague me night and day with their prayers for 
you. What are you good for, anyhow?’ So I said I could write 
a bit but was good for nothing else. God said then ‘ Take your pen 
and write what I shall put into your silly head.” When I had done so, 
I told you about it, thinking that you would be pleased, as it was the 
answer to your prayers. But you were not pleased at all, and 
peremptorily forbade me to publish it. So I went to God and said 

The Abbess is displeased.’ And God said, ‘I am God ; and I will 
not be trampled on by any Abbess that ever walked. Go and do as 
I have ordered you.’ . . . ‘ Well,’ I said, ‘1 suppose I must publish 
the book if you are determined that I shall ; but it will get me into 
trouble with the Abbess ; for she is an obstinate woman who will 
never let me take her out in my car ; and there is no use your going 
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to have a talk with her ; for you might as well talk to the wall unless 
ou let her have everything all her own way just as they taught it to 
her when she was a child.’ So I leave you to settle it with God and his 
Son as best you can ; but you must go on praying for me, however 
surprising the results may be. 
Your incorrigible 
G. Bernard Shaw 


P.S. Cockerell’s friend Sir Emery Walker made a good end on 
Saturday—was apparently mending comfortably when he just gave 
a couple of gulps and died. Walker was a most amiable man ; but 
he had lived his life; and it was time for him to die. 

And for me also; so do not be unkind to me. 

We are here in Malvern as usual for the Festival, though I have no 
play in the bill this year. There is a miracle play, The Conversion of 
St Paul, to which you should come with all your nuns. 


This letter, like the book itself, shows the fastidious Manichee to 
whom animal flesh was abhorrent, so revolted by the sacrifices of the 
Old Testament as to be rendered completely blind to the idea of Divine 
education which underlies the whole history of the people of God. It 
seems hardly necessary to remark that Shaw was quite right to contrast 
the Deities of Noah, Job and Micah : he was quite wrong to look upon 
them as three different gods. He did not see the God of infinite 
mercy who, taking an incredibly stupid, obstinate and savage people 
just as they were—He might have taken the intelligent and highly 
civilised Greeks or Chinese, but for our everlasting comfort did not— 
entered into fellowship and loving intercourse with them at different 
stages according to their several capacities, and patiently prepared 
them by slow degrees for the full spiritual revelation of the New 
Testament. Argument, however, as Dame Laurentia was well aware, 
would have been useless. She therefore ignored the missive in com- 
plete silence. 

The correspondence between the two over The Adventures of a Black 
Girl had occupied nearly two years, and although G. B. S. paid his 
annual visit to Malvern, in his own words he never dared to show his 
face at Stanbrook. The deadlock might have continued indefinitely 
had not the muse of Comedy intervened. 
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On September 6, 1934, Dame Laurentia kept her Golden Jubilee. 
To mark the event, Pope Pius XI sent her the Papal blessing, bestow- 
ing upon her at the same time the rare distinction of the Bene Merenti 
medal in recognition of her work for the Church. The decoration 
was presented after Pontifical High Mass by Archbishop Williams, 
a friend for whom she had the deepest veneration. In the course of a 
private conversation with the Archbishop on the same day, she told 
him of the breach in her friendship with Bernard Shaw, and asked his 
advice. Several influential friends had been urging her for some time 
to reconsider her attitude, and there were weighty reasons in favour of 
reconciliation. Acting upon the Archbishop’s counsel, she despatched 
without further token the charming jubilee card designed by two 
members of the community and printed from a wood-block. It con- 
sisted of a buff-coloured folder bearing on the outer cover the text 
from 2 Corinthians often applied to St Laurence and so suited to his 
Stanbrook namesake—Hilarem datorem diligit Deus: God loveth a 
cheerful giver. The initial letter of the green and red script enclosed 
a figure of the Saint clad in deacon’s dalmatic distributing loaves of 
bread to the poor. The inner page was simply inscribed : 


IN MEMORY OF SEPT. 6 
1884-1934 
DAME LAURENTIA McLACHLAN 
ABBESS OF STANBROOK 


When after some delay the card reached Bernard Shaw, he immedi- 
ately read it as an announcement of her death, and promptly wrote a 
letter of condolence to the community. 


4, WHITEHALL COURT, LONDON, S.W.I. 


October 3, 1934. 
To the Ladies of 


Stanbrook Abbey. 
Dear Sisters 

Through some mislaying of my letters I have only just received the 
news of the death of Dame Laurentia McLachlan. 1 was in Malvern 
from the end of July until the 16th September, and I never passed 
through Stanbrook without a really heartfelt pang because I might not 
call and see her as of old. But I had no eadeies of the state of her 
health and no suspicion that I should never see her again in this world. 
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There was a time when I was in such grace with her that she asked 
you all to pray for me, and I valued your prayers quite sincerely. But 
we never know exactly how our prayers will be answered ; and their 
effect on me was that when my wife was lying dangerously ill in 
Africa through an accident I wrote a little book which, to my grief, 
shocked Dame Laurentia so deeply that I did not dare to show my face 
at the Abbey until I was forgiven. She has, I am sure, forgiven me 
now ; but I wish she could tell me so. In the outside world from which 
you have escaped it is necessary to shock people violently to make them 
think seriously about religion, and my ways were too rough. But that 
was how I was inal 

I have no right to your prayers; but if I should happen to be 
remembered po sort by those of you who remember my old 
visits I should be none the worse for them and very grateful. 

Faithfully, G. Bard Shaw. 


She was deeply moved by its obvious sincerity. Nothing could 
have healed the feud more successfully. 

By return of post, he received a short note from his departed friend 
granting him permission to call upon her once more. Having com- 
mitted what he described to Sydney Cockerell as ‘a super howler,’ he 


had to extricate himself with grace, which he did in the following 
letter. 


Oct. 7, 1934 


Laurentia! Alive!!! 


Is this the way to trifle with a man’s most sacred feelings ? 
I cannot express myself. I renounce all the beliefs I have left. 1 


thought you were in heaven, happy and blessed. And you were only 
laughing at me ! 

It is your revenge for that Black Girl. 

Oh Laurentia Laurentia, Laurentia, how could you. 

I weep tears of blood. 


Poor Brother Bernard. 


For two years, and those the years following upon her election as 
Abbess, Dame Laurentia’s letters had been stern, and had made no 
secret of the deep displeasure to which her decided action had borne 
witness. She had given indubitable proof—and was to give it again— 
that it was friendship, not adulation, she had to offer. It is a tribute to 
Bernard Shaw’s regard for her as well as to his essential greatness and 
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humility, that when the storm had subsided, their friendship was re- 
sumed with all the old esteem and an ever-deepening veneration. 
Within a few weeks of the reconciliation he was taking immediate 
steps to protect the inWviolability of her enclosure and shelter her name 
from publicity. Towards the end of 1934, a certain lecturer circulated 
a rumour that as a result of a protest from the Abbess of Stanbrook, 
Bernard Shaw had decided to cut out parts of the Epilogue to St Joan 
in a revised edition. Dame Laurentia was of the opinion that the 
Epilogue contained the very pith of the play and had agreed with the 
author when, in defiance of those who persisted that it spoilt the drama, 
he had stated his resolute determination not to alter a word of it. 
The stupid untruth, however, was reported first in an English weekly 
newspaper, repeated a few days later in a Worcester paper, and then 
spread abroad. Dame Laurentia at once feared that Bernard Shaw 
would break out into a denial which would call attention to her in a 
still more public manner, and wrote to him at once to beg him to 
respect her wish to avoid press notices. ‘Iam not sure whether the 
Pope will think I deserve the Inquisition or another gold medal !’ 
she ruefully remarked. It has been constantly objected against G. B. S. 
that he was an inveterate self-advertiser and never so happy as when in 


the limelight. Of the playwright so often in the public eye that may 
or may not have been true: of the friend with quick and lasting 
loyalties it was false. 


January 25, 1935 

Dear Sister Laurentia 

Sacrilege ! I am horrified. I know, of course, that any public 
contradiction would just increase the publicity that is such an abomin- 
able desecration of your seclusion. . . . I am writing to the Mother 
Superior asking her to give me Mr ——’s address. If I can get it I will 
write a private letter to him and will, I hope, prevent his repeating the 
story in the course of his lectures. I will keep you au courant. 

The cruises are off. On the 24th November I dropped down dead. 
A few minutes later my too officious heart resumed its beat. I slept 
for three days and stayed in bed for a week afterwards. You see, I was 
simply tired. But I had no sooner recovered when my wife entered 
on a quite serious illness ; and though she is no longer * in danger ’ as 
they say, the house is still full of doctors and nurses. 
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From that moment newspaper reports automatically ceased and he 
saw to it that their names were never again associated in public. 

In her letter acquainting him with the current rumours, Dame 
Laurentia had made enquiries about his latest book. He forthwith sent 
her a proof of The Simpleton of the Unexpected Isles, inscribed ‘ To 
Sister Laurentia from her erring Brother Bernard. Jan. 25, 1935, 
with the remark : * Since you ask about my latest play I risk the last 
remnant of your regard for me by sending you a copy. If only you 
can get over the first shock of its profanity you may find some tiny 
spark of divinity in it. You may ask why I write such things. Idon’t 
know: I have to. The devil has me by one hand and the Blessed 
Virgin by the other.’ 

It was barely three months since their mutual peace treaty, yet she 
straightway rose again to the attack with an undiminished energy 
which gave proof that she was not prepared to yield a single inch of the 
ground on which her feet were so firmly planted. It is generally 
admitted that Bernard Shaw had completed his finest and really endur- 
ing work prior to 1930: few of his friends can have told him so in 


language so forthright and unmistakable as the following : 


Feb. 7, 1935 
I have been waiting till I could write at leisure about your letter and 


the ‘ Simpleton.’ You are quite right in believing that I should dis- 
cover divinity under the profanity, and with very much I am in full 
sympathy, and heartily amused. Is it necessary though to be so 
offensively profane when satirising vice and the British Empire ? 
Need you use words of Scripture? It seems to me you could be quite 
as convincing without wounding the reasonable susceptibilities of those 
who believe in God with their whole hearts as I suspect you yourself 
do. I see the play is unpublished and I hope it will remain so, for I 
cannot believe you would do right in releasing it as it is. Whatever 
happens you absolutely must omit the allusion to the Immaculate 
Mother on p. 12. You know, as well as I do, that we do not worship 
her as God. 

It is annoying that whe: you could do and have done so much that is 
splendid you should devote yourself now to such mischievous things. 
I do ask you why you do such things and you have given me the answer 
that you have to. Don’t you think the devil has had a good innings 
and that the Blessed Virgin might be given a turn? I simply hate to 
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think after all the fine stuff you have written that these later things 
should appear. However you may parody the Day of Judgement you 
know the particular one for each of us can’t be very far off, and my 
dear Brother Bernard, you will not be able to plead ignorance as the 
excuse of the evil that your books may do. You surely don’t want to 
supply the devil with ammunition. But this you do by producing 
what might be harmless to strong minds but is almost certainly 
dangerous for weak ones. It makes me think of the danger of stupid 
people reading St Thomas Aquinas. They carry away with them all 
sorts of heresies propounded by him in his objections and forget his 
clear statements of dogma. Well, what about saying a Hail Mary (do 
you know it?) and asking Our Lady to take you by both hands ? 
You would never regret it, I assure you, and she would hand you over 
to her Son who has the answer to all riddles, and who asks us to be 
like little children with regard to God. You know you have my daily 
prayers and I am sure you are aware that the end of such prayers is that 
you should be gethered into * the unity of all living souls in the Catholic 
Kingdom of God and His Church. 


His reply was hardly a defence so much as a remarkable self- 
revelation. With the skill born of lifelong controversy, he carried 
the war straight into the opposing camp and with characteristic 
audacity accused the Abbess of Stanbrook of being both unspiritual 
and anti-Catholic. He next proceeded to argue the claims of our 
Lady of Everywhere versus our Lady of Somewhere in a thesis by no 
means so extravagant as may appear at first sight. For there are deep 
affinities underlying all the great religious systems of mankind, and 
while in false systems there is a corrupt mixture of truth and error 
there is also a foreshadowing of the historical revelation of Christianity. 
Bernard Shaw was consequently right in recognising in the Oriental 
shrines the Woman who stands at the very heart of the world. But 
one cannot help a suspicion that he was tinged with the ancient heresy 
that would have made her not merely Mother of God (which he does 
not seem to admit) but actually divine—one more Person to the God- 
head. Or does he look upon her as just another way of regarding 
God as Mother and not Father? The ancient symbol of the Mother 
has various shapes and forms in various times and places, whether in 
the Syrian Mother-Goddess Astarte, the Egyptian Isis, the Greek 
Demeter, the Ephesian Artemis, or the Latin Ceres. It might seem, 
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on the surface, as if Christianity had simply supplied the figure of our 
Lady as another such divine personification of motherhood. Here, 
however, a necessary distinction between truth and error has to be 
drawn ; it would appear from his letter as if Bernard Shaw had never 
worked out the implications of his theory. As Dame Laurentia 
pointed out to him in her strictures on The Simpleton, Mary is in no 
sense divine ; even though truly the Mother of God she is a purely 
human creature. In virtue of her divine motherhood, she is the 
mightiest power in heaven and on earth, outside the Three Divine 
Persons of the Blessed Trinity, but she remains ‘ outside.’ If mother- 
hood is predicated of the Godhead at all, it is of her divine Son that 
it is predicated. Bernard Shaw's observations on the inadequacy 
of Western pictures and images of our Lady are pertinent enough. 
His own artless self-portrait, standing in reverential awe before an 
image of the Jains rapt “ into an ecstasy of prayer and trance of peace’ 
with the salutation * Hallo, Mary !’ on his lips, has found no place— 
and it surely deserves a permanent one—in the Shavian iconography. 
The letter leaves one last query in the reader’s mind. Was his worship 
of our Lady possibly the natural revenge of all the human feelings he 
so ruthlessly tried to eliminate from his consideration of God ? What- 
ever the key to the riddle, at least his avowal undeniably breathes a pure 
and sublime veneration for her who is, “ Lo here! lo there !—ah me, 
lo everywhere !’ 
UNION-CASTLE LINE 


M.V. Llangibby Castle 
On the Equator. 82 in the shade. On the East 
coast of Africa. 12th April, 1935 
Cara Sorella Laurentia 

You are a puzzle to me with your unexpected rages. I ask myself, 
since I know that one becomes eminent in the Church through 
capacity for business more easily than by capacity for religion, “Can 
Laurentia be a completely irreligious (or areligious) managing woman 
who becomes boss in a convent exactly as she would become boss in a 
castle or in a laundry ?’ 

McLachlan? That suggests a clan of Covenanters to whom the 
worship of the B.V.M. is a damnable idolatry to be wiped out with 
claymore and faggot. Has Laurentia got that in her blood? If not, 
why in the name of all the saints does she fly out at me when I devoutly 
insist that the Godhead must contain the Mother as well as the Father ? 
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Or is it merely personal? So many women hate their mothers 
(serve them right, mostly !) and see red when the cult of maternity 
arises. 

You want me, as if it were a sort of penance, to say a lot of Hail 
Maries. But I am always saying Hail, Mary! on my travels. Of 
course I dont say it in that artificial form which means nothing. I say 
it in my own natural and sincere way when She turns up in the temples 
and tombs of Egypt and among the gods of Hindustan—Hallo, Mary ! 
For you really cannot get away from Her. She has many names in the 
guide books, and many disguises. But She never takes me in. She 
favours Brother Bernardo with special revelations and smiles at his 
delighted * Hallo, Mary!’ When I write a play like The Simpleton 
and have to deal with divinity in it She jogs my elbow at the right 
moment and whispers ‘ Now Brother B. don’t forget me.’ And I 
dont. 

But then you come along in a fury and cry ‘ How dare you? Cut 
all this —" out, and say fifty Hail Maries.’ 


Which am I to obey? Our Lady of Stanbrook or Our Lady of 
Everywhere ? 

When you are old, as I am, these things will clear up and become real 
to you. I wonder whether, if Raphael had lived to be old like 
Michael Angelo, he would have given us something less absurd than 
the highly respectable Italian farmers’ daughters he imposed so smugly 


on the world as visions of the B.V.M. Never have I stood before one 
of his Madonnas and exclaimed ‘ Hallo, Mary!’ Raphael made the 
adoration of the Mother impossible ; but his view was so frankly and 
nicely human and fleshly and kindly that in the Dresden Madonna he 
produced for all time the ideal wet nurse, healthy, comely, and 
completely brainless. 

On the other hand there is the giantess-goddess of Cimabue with 
her magnetic stare, a much deeper conception, but with just a little too 
much of the image and too little reality to be as approachable as the 
Egyptian goddesses of the great period. 

In short the Christian Maries are all failures. This suggests that the 
Jains were right in excluding God from their ritual as beyond human 
power to conceive or portray. At least that is their theory ; but in 
practice they have in their shrines images of extraordinary beauty and 
purity of design who throw you into an ecstasy of prayer and a trance 
of peace when they look at you, as no Christian iconography can. 

I said to the pundit who showed me round ‘ Those images are surely 
gods, are they not?” ‘Not at all,’ he said, ‘ they are statues of certain 
very wise men of the Jains.’ This was obvious nonsense ; so I pointed 
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out that a man kneeling in the shrine (having first washed himself from 
head to foot) was clearly praying to a god. ‘ Pooh !’ said the pundit 
with enormous contempt, ‘he is only a heathen idolator.’ 

It is in these temples that you escape from the frightful parochiality 
of our little sects of Protestants and Catholics, and recognise the idea of 
God everywhere, and understand how the people who struggled 
hardest to establish the unity of God made és greatest number of 
fantastically different images of it, producing on us the effect of a crude 
polytheism. 

Then comes the effort to humanise these images. The archaic 
Minerva becomes the very handsome and natural Venus of Milo. 
The Cimabue colossus becomes the wet nurse. Bellini’s favourite model 
becomes as well known to us in her blue hood as any popular actress. 
Leonardo, Michael Angelo, Correggio (once, in the dome in Parma) 
lift these leading ladies, these stars of the studio, for a moment out of 
the hopelessly common ; but on the whole, wisdom is with the Jains. 

I have been getting into trouble by backing up a proposal to give 
Christ’s Cathedral in Dublin to the Catholics, leaving St Patrick’s to the 
Protestants. The two cathedrals are in a poor neighbourhood within 
a stone’s throw of one another. St Patrick’s was restored by Guinness 
the brewer, Christ’s by Roe the distiller. The drunkenness of the poor 
Catholics paid for both: why should they not have at least one ? 

But my own individual opinion is that cathedrals should be for all 
men, and not for this or that sect. 


By this time we have passed the equator, and it is time for me to stop 
blaspheming. 


Bless you, dear Laurentia. 
G. Bernard Shaw. 


Their second duel left not the slightest trace of resentment on either 
side. Within a few months Dame Laurentia, who had been very ill 
that year, was welcoming G. B. S. at Stanbrook and giving proof once 
more of how much she valued ‘ the friendship of this great and dear 
man ’ as she put it. On his part, the letter he wrote just after his visit 
in August, 1935, suggests in its air of gay insouciance something of 
their mutual sympathy and complete understanding. 


MALVERN 


Aug. 30, 1935 
Dearest Sister Laurentia 


You cannot imagine how delighted I was to find you shining in all 
your old radiance before the cloud of illness came upon you. If ever 
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I write an opera libretto, it will be rather like Die Zauberflote ; but I 
shall call it The Merry Abbess. 

As I drove back here it was a magically lovely evening, or seemed 
so to me. I felt ever so much the better bee your blessing. There are 
some people who, like Judas Iscariot, have to be damned as a matter of 
heavenly business ; but if I try to sneak into paradise behind you they 


will be too glad to see you to notice me. . . 

I promised to send that handsome Dom Basil a book, and have 
actually bought it for him ; but for the moment I have mislaid the 
address he gave me. It will turn up presently. 

Always your 
Brother Bernard. 


He continued to send autographed copies of books, and from this 
time onwards his always vivacious letters are pervaded with an attrac- 
tive note of gentle serenity. In 1944 he despatched his latest produc- 
tion, Everybody's Political What's What ?, with the following letter 
written on the title-page : 


AYOT SAINT LAURENCE 
September 4, 1944 
I hope this will not arrive late for your Diamond Jubilee tomorrow. 
It is too late for mine by twenty years : I was eighty-eight last month 
but one. The saint who called me to the religious life when I was 


eighteen was Shelley. 

But you have lived the religious life : I have only talked and written 
about it. 

You ask me how 1am. I must reply, the better for your prayers ; 
for, deaf, and doddering and dotty as I inevitably am at my age, I am 
astonishingly weil, much weller than I was a year ago. 

Look at my portrait : it was taken this year. You would still know 
me if you met me. I wish you could. I count my days at Stanbrook 
among my happiest. 

G. Bernard Shaw. 


He kept his nineticth birthday on July 26, 1946, and four days later 
in the same bold if somewhat tremulous hand wrote to acknowledge 
her birthday greetings : 

July 30, 1946 
Dear Sister Laurentia 

For the past week I have had over 100 congratulations a day. But 
for two strong men who have worked hard tearing them up bor me I 
should never have been go. Saving your reverence I do not give a 
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damn for congratulations. But prayers touch me and help me. I is 
good for me to be touched. Stanbrook prayers must have some special 
charm ; for I never forget them. 

On the birthday I had a word with Cockerell. He is beginning to 
look a bit oldish : but he can walk without a stick, which I dare not 
attempt, as the police would charge me with being drunk and incapable. 
However, I am quite happy in my garden, where the weeks race past 
like minutes : their speed is incredible. I can still write a bit, and have 
plenty to do... . 


Prayer had invariably loomed large in his correspondence with Dame 
Laurentia. Never did he make such a simple and open profession of 
faith in its efficacy, however, as in a long letter typewritten by himself 
with frequent corrections in ink two years before his death, and printed 


here by kind permission of Mr. Tunney himself. 


August 17, 1948 


Beloved Sister Laurentia, 

Just as your letter came it happened that I had a visit from another 
very special friend whose vocation was as widely different from yours 
as any two vocations on earth can be, and yet who is connected in my 
thoughts with your subject, the efficacy of prayer. He is Gene 
Tunney, an Irish American, still famous as the undefeated Heavy 
Weight Boxing — of the World, no less. 


He is a good man all through, and entirely presentable in any society. 

He comes of a devout Catholic family, pillars of The Church ; but, 
as he put it, “ When I went into the ring as a professional | dropped all 
that.’ But though he dropped the faith it did not drop him. He 
made a fortune by his fights and when he retired he married a rich 
woman. The young couple came travelling to Europe, and found 
themselves in a pleasure icband in the Adriatic, where I met him and 
made friends with him. He told me what had just happened to him. 
His young wife was attacked by the very rare compiaint, unknown to 
most surgeons, of a double appendicitis. Nothing but a major opera- 
tion could save her ; and there was on the island only one old and 
useless doctor. Death within ten hours was certain. Gene, helpless 
and desperate, could only watch her die. Except one thing, to go back 
to his faith and pray. He prayed. 

Next morning very early there landed in the island the most skilful 
eo in Germany, the discoverer of double appendices. Before ten 
o'clock Mrs Tunney was out of danger and is now the healthy mother 


of four children. 
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Protestants and sceptics generally see nothing in this but a coinci- 
dence ; but even one coincidence is improbable, and a bundle of them 
as in this case hardly credible in a world full of miracles. The prayer, 
the timing of the surgeon’s arrival, his specialisation for the rare disease, 
were so pet re y coincidental that if they had been reported to me 
from China about strangers I should not have believed the story. As it 
is I do not doubt it ; and it goes to confirm the value I instinctively set 
on your prayers. So do not forget mein them. I cannot explain how 
or why I am the better for them ; but I like them and am certainly not 
the worse. 

Perhaps I have told you the Tunney story before ; for old men 
repeat their old stories mercilessly. No matter: it will bear twice 
tellin 

I = so very old (92) that you would hardly know me if I could now 

et as far as Stanbrook. I am very groggy on my legs, and make 
te be by the dozen ; but I have passed the second childhood that 
comes at 80 or thereabouts; and got that clear second wind that 
follows it ; so that though my body is going to bits, the latest born 
scrap of my soul still marches on. 

I send you a private copy of a trivial comedy which is the best I can 
now do. It will interest you only as everything interests you ; for 
though you are an enclosed nun you have not an enclosed mind, as so 
many women at large have. 

Do not for a moment feel bound to answer this : you have no time 
for duty letters. A hail on my next birthday, if it ever arrives, will 
satisfy me. 

G. Bernard Shaw. 


Two more letters marked the two remaining years of his life, and 
each brought its repeated profession of faith: 


September 2, 1949 
Dearest Sister Laurentia, 

I got your letter on my 93rd birthday : the only one that was not 
hurried into an inlcided waste-paper basket with very unseemly 
objurgations. 

So many le in Ireland kept sending me . . . presents that many 
of them cou ld it | afford, that I had to declare publicly that I asked only 
for their unpurchasable prayers. Since then I have been so overwhelmed 
with prayers that I am in danger of my Eternal Judge exclaiming 
‘Damn this fellow that I am being pestered about : to hell with him.’ 
I get piles of medals of the Blessed Virgin, with instructions that if I say 
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a novena she will give me any help I ask from her ; and I have to reply 
that we are in this wicked world to help her and not to beg from her. 

For some inexplicable spiritual reason I put Stanbrook prayers into a 
class by themselves, and have no fear of their getting on heavenly 
nerves... . Iam horribly old (93) and cannot walk much. Happily 
my wits are livelier than my legs ; but I cannot in the course of nature 
last much longer. Cockerell turns up occasionally ; and we corre- 
spond quite often. 

Do not dream of having to answer this: it is only to let you know 
that I am still faithful, though Stanbrook is too far for me to travel. 

G. Bernard Shaw. 


These yearly letters touched Dame Laurentia deeply. ‘ He is faith- 
ful and kind,” she remarked, ‘ and I think it wonderful of him to find 
time for me. It is certainly a proof of that sincerity which so many 
people doubt his possessing.’ On his 94th and last birthday she wrote 
as usual to tell him that the community would offer special prayers for 
him that day. She received in return an amusing account of the 
incessant telephone calls, the armies of photographers and reporters, 
the deliveries of giant cakes, letters and telegrams which had kept him 
in a state of siege all day. At the close of the letter he uttered his last 
gracious Ave atque vale: ‘God must be tired of all these prayers for 
this fellow Shaw whom He doesn’t half like. He has promised His 
servant Laurentia that He will do His best for him, and we had better 
leave it at that. The thought of Stanbrook is a delight to me. It is one 
of my holy places.’ 

He died a few months later at dawn on the morning of All Souls’ 
Day, November 2, 1950. At the canonical office of Prime that day, 
before announcing the saints’ festivals to be celebrated, the voice of the 
acolyte in the chapter-house of every Cathedral and monastery 
throughout Christendom is to be heard proclaiming a solemn day of 
intercession : 


* On this day the commemoration of all the faithful departed ; on 
which day Holy Church, their common Mother, after carefully 
celebrating with fitting praise all her children who now rejoice in 
heaven, strives also to help those who still suffer in Purgatory by her 
prayers which are of avail before Christ her Lord and Bridegroom, 
in order that as speedily as possible they may join the society of the 


citizens on high.’ 
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Bernard Shaw had asked one thing of the Stanbrook community and 
his fellowcountrymen : the gift of their unpurchasable prayers. That 
gift was now his in fullest measure. ‘I can never forget,’ wrote Dame 
Laurentia to Sydney Cockerell, the same day, * that it was through you 
that I gained the right of calling him my friend. His fidelity to that 
friendship was always a marvel to me. Dying on All Souls’ Day he 
will have the prayers of many.’ 

From morning until night there rose a steady stream of supplication 
according to Catholic custom, in the dear formula of the Rosary 
familiar from childhood : * Holy Mary, Mother of God, pray for us 
sinners now and at the hour of our death.’ 

Only a few hours before, on November 1, feast of All Saints, 
Pope Pius XII, as the crowning act of the Holy Year of Jubilee of 1950, 
had reasserted the mystery of human love, the dignity and the final 
glorification of human flesh and blood by solemnly defining the doc- 
trine of the bodily Assumption into heaven of Mary, Mother of God 
and Mother of all men. 


* And Sion said : Can a mother forget her child, so as not to have 
pity on the son of her womb ?’ 


* When I have to deal with divinity she jogs my elbow at the right 


moment and whispers ‘ Now Brother B. don’t forget me.’ And I 
don’t.’ 


“Our Lady wears a crown in a strange country, 
The crown he gave, 
But she has not forgotten to call to her old companions, 
To call and crave ; 
And to hear her calling a man might arise and thunder 
On the doors of the grave.’ 
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Hare Park 


BY ELIZABETH TAYLOR 


T an early hour, the pale deer moved down from the high 

slopes of the park towards the lakes. Sunlight gilded the 

stone deer on the piers of the main gates, where the steward 

stopped his horse and shouted to the lodge-keeper to take 

in a line of washing. As he rode on up the great avenue he could not 

see a twig that was out of place ; on either side, stretches of water— 

one harp-shaped, one heart-shaped—glinted as if they had been 

polished. The landscape might have been submerged all night and 

now risen, cleansed and dazzling, as new as the beginning of the world, 
this April morning. 

Along the avenue, the clear shadow of the man and horse slanted 
across the gravel. To the steward this was the wonderful hour of the 
day. His master, the Duke, slept late, shut away in the great house, 
and until the moment when he rose and came out onto the terrace, his 
steward claimed his possessions for himself, watched his pheasants fly 
up in a flurry disturbed by the horse, as he passed, his hare leaping 
through the grass. When he met any of the estate men, he lifted his 
crop as affably as the Duke himself. ° 

Farther up the hill, the road forked. The avenue with its lime-trees 
continued up towards the stables, and the second road, treeless, austere, 
led over the Palladian bridge which spanned the narrow end of the 
harp lake ; and there the house came into view. 

The steward took this road and, looking up at the great building, 
felt his sense of ownership lessening. The stained, brown sandstone 
was crowned with a vast green dome. In some weathers it could look 
frightening ; but this morning the sun mellowed it. 

The grassland swept right up to the terrace. There were no flowers, 
no shrubs to spoil the formality. Even the urns along the terrace were 
empty. Stuck rakishly among the hundreds of chimneys were three 
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television aerials. Holland blinds made blanks of rows of windows, 


but at one window on the second storey the curtains were parted and 


a young boy, still in his pyjamas, was looking out. 


* ” * * * 


Arthur was watching his father’s steward riding along before the 
house. The horse dancing like a race-horse seemed to be trying to 
shake off his own shadow. There was a tremendous certainty about 
the weather, unlike the apprehensions which had gathered about the 
day itself. The sun went up in triumph and drenched the park-land 
with gold. Arthur had a feeling that he was looking down upon an 
empty stage, awaiting the development of a drama which he wondered 
if he would ever understand. He imagined, later in the day, cars 
coming up the drive ; the invasion, as his mother named it, beginning 
—the great house, Hare Park, thrown open to the enemy at half-a- 
crown a ticket, exposed for the first time in its history to shuffling sight- 
seers, sullied, cheapened. So the Duchess protested. Her husband 
was robust enough to laugh at her charges and she could not goad him 
with the sharpness of her tongue. Upon all his money-raising schemes 
she had poured her scorn. “ You could let them be photographed in 
our bed at twopence a time,” she cried. “ Or I could pose stark naked 
on a plinth in the Orangery. I should be no more exposed than I 
shall be.” 

“ What would your Mamma have said to th-t ?” he asked gravely. 

“What would Mamma have said?” had been her theme for 
months, Once upon a time, Mamma and her friends had supposed 
that she had married well. Yorkshire had thought it a staggering 
match. She had gone from the manor house near Harrogate to the 
great ducal seat in the south; had gone, as now was shown, from 
gentility and decency, to vulgarity, publicity and flamboyance. 
Mamma was dead, though, and spared knowledge of such an inde- 
corous trapesing about her daughter’s home, of pryings and 
pokings, ribald comments, names scribbled, souvenirs stolen, germs 
breathed. 

All the preparations were made. Red ropes made passage-ways 
through the rooms, heirlooms were brought out and personal posses- 
sions put away. The dogs and their baskets were moved from the 
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library to the gun-room. A stall for picture postcards and ice-cream 
was built in the courtyard, and upon two of the doors hung notices 
printed * Ladies’ and ‘ Gentlemen.’ 

“Ladies ! Gentlemen!” said the Duchess. “ What lady or 
gentleman would wish to spy upon us just because we are poor?” 
She could hear all the tea-cups of Harrogate tinkling as the cries of pity 
passed above them, eager and energetic as cries of pity are. ““ How 
dreadful for her! Imagine one’s own feelings!” And the coronet 
and the seat in the Abbey would be forgiven. 

Arthur had felt the air about him riven with expectation and dissent. 
The staff had split apart, as his parents had. The steward, the wood 
ranger—but not the gardeners—stood close to the Duke. Footmen 
and housemaids were excited ; the butler saddened, but understanding. 
The housekeeper was in a frenzy of indignation and the Duchess’s maid 
aligned herself fully with Harrogate and almost outdid the Duchess 
herself in sensibility and distaste. Arthur’s tutor, who had begun to 
see his present employment coming to an end as talk of Eton grew 
more frequent, was wondering if he might not make himself indis- 
pensable in other ways : his attachment to the house, and the know- 
ledge of its history he had come by, fitted him beautifully for the task 
of Guide or Lecturer. Perhaps Guide and Librarian would be a 
pleasant combination and might keep him settled for the rest of his life. 
He became as eager as the Duke to bring in the half-crowns and to have 
the ice-creams sold. He had written a little guide-book and Arthur’s 
lessons were neglected while he polished up his commentary. 

“ When they are about the place, you are to keep to the schoolroom 
or play in the walled garden,” the Duchess had told her son. As for 
herself, her pianoforte, her painting materials, her tapestry canvas with 
enough wools to last five years or more, were carried to her sitting- 
room. She gathered her possessions about her, as if to withstand a long 
siege. 

With feelings totally curious and expectations muddled, Arthur 
had awaited the day. He sensed surveillance lifting from him, 
authority rising away from him, as indifferent as the sun going up in 
the sky. He was sure that neither schoolroom nor walled garden 
should play any part in his day. 

His father now came out on the terrace below. He stood looking 
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across the lakes, his hand resting on the winged foot of a stone Mercury, 
whose shadow mingled with his own. All along the front of the 
house the sun was bleaching the statues. Rain-pitted, damp from the 
dew-fall, with mossy drapery and eye-sockets, they held out their shells 
and grapes and cornucopias to dry. 


* + * * * 


“ Nothing gives me more pleasure than the notion that every little 
helps,” the Duke had told his steward. This feeling had led him to 
what his wife called ‘ excesses of vulgarity’ and which had even 
slightly estranged those who were sympathetic to him. The steward 
was obliged to turn his eyes from the litter of paddle-boats on the 
harp-shaped lake. 

The first cars to drive in when the gates were opened came very 
slowly and looked purposeful and menacing to Arthur—like a funeral 
procession—but soon the atmosphere became jollier ; the car-park 
filled up ; the crowds spread about the terrace, invading the house 
from all sides, like an army of ants, penetrating in no time the stables 
and courtyard and lining up for the house itself. The tutor, Mr. 
Gilliat, soon collected his first batch of sight-seers and fluently and 
facetiously began his description of pictures and cabinets and 
carvings. 

Arthur had wandered round into the courtyard. Helpers from the 
village, selling postcards and refreshments, might have recognised him 
and he dared not buy an ice-cream and so risk being identified and 
imprisoned in the walled garden for the afternoon. When the steward 
came through the courtyard, people looked at him respectfully. A boy 
beside Arthur nudged him and whispered: “ That’s the Duke.” 

“No, it isn’t,” Arthur said. 

“How do you know? He’s got a badge on with the coat of 
arms. 

The boy was running his tongue over his ice-cream cornet, long, 
slow licks which Arthur watched with increasing irritation. They 
leant against the warm stone wall. The sun in this enclosed place made 
them feel drowsy. 

“I've shaken my lot off. Gave Dad the slip,” the boy said. He 
was about Arthur’s age. He wore a school blazer with a row of 
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fountain-pens clipped to the pocket. His lapels were covered with 
little enamel badges. Ice-cream, melting fast, dripped onto his 
trousers, and he spat on his handkerchief and wiped it off. 

“I gave mine the slip, too,” Arthur said. 

“They get my goat,” said the boy. 

“ And mine.” 

“Once they're safely inside we might go on a boat. What 
say?” 

The afternoon now seemed to Arthur to have expanded with bril- 
liant promise. 

They moved on together as if by a silent arrangement and came to 
the Orangery which was apart from the house. Crowds shuffled 
through it, looking at the rows of statues and busts, and nymphs and 
goddesses and broken-nosed emperors. 

“ Might as well have a look-round if it’s free,” said the boy. 
“What's your name?” 

“ Arthur Blanchflower.” 

“You're kidding.” 

“No, I’m not.” 

“ Well, rather you than me. I bet it takes some living down at 
school. My name’s Derek Beale,” he added with simple pride. 

The Orangery smelt of damp stone and a chalky dust filtered down 
through the sun-light over all the mutilated and dismembered sculpture. 

“ What a lot of rubbish,” said Derek, and in fact this was so. The 
statues had become a burden and problem, accumulating through the 
centuries, breaking and flaking ; crumbling, but never quite away. 
Until today, no one had glanced at them for years. Now they were 
the object of derision and ribaldry. Laughter echoed round as the 
crowds drifted through the building. 

“ Look at this one! He’s had his knocked off,” said Derek. 

Arthur felt vexed. He had begun to toady to Derek, who had 
taken the initiative from the start, but he wondered if he was prepared 
to toady to the extent of disloyalty towards his home. 

“ Some of the best statues have bits knocked off,” he said. “ Every- 
one knows that.” 

But Derek only went eagerly ahead and now was testing the strength 
of the armature upholding a disintegrating torso of Aphrodite. 
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“You're not supposed to touch them,” Arthur said nervously. 


“I should bloody care,” said Derek. 


* * * * * 


Difficulties arose all the afternoon. On the lake, taking turns to 
manage the little boat, Arthur felt exposed to view from the house. 
“ What will happen when your father finds you ?” he asked Derek. 
“TT shall tell him where he gets off.” 
“Won't he mind that?” 
“What he minds or doesn’t mind’s up to him, isn’t it?” 
“Yes, I suppose it is.” 
“ Let’s go and chase those deer,” said Derek, when they got out of 
the boat. 
Arthur could see the deer-keeper riding up the avenue. “ There’s 
. a man’s watching.” He sat down on the grass with his face 
turned away. 
“He can’t do anything to you” 
“Yes, he can. He did once before,” Arthur said truthfully. 
“ What, for chasing the deer?” 
“Tea” 
“ What did he do?” 
“He told my father.” 
“What of it? I thought you meant he had used that whip on 
you. 
Arthur's wits were exhausted with all the day’s evasions and the risks 
he had run. A girl from a nearby riding-stables was walking his pony 
round at the edge of the lake, giving sixpenny rides to the children— 
since every little helped, His Grace had said. 
“ Want a ride?” Derek asked. 
“ Not much.” | 
“I'm going to. I've only ever been on a donkey. I shall tell her 
where she gets off, if she thinks she’s going to walk round with me, 
though. You go first.” 
“I don’t want to go at all.” 
“ She'll hold you if you’re afraid.” 
He was forced to go up and pay his sixpence and the pony recog- 
nised him if the girl did not. She insisted on walking beside him. 
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“ They're my orders,” she said. “I’m responsible. You can take it 
or leave it.” 

He was led round the lake’s edge in humiliation. His face burning 
with embarrassment, he dismounted and threw himself onto the grass 
while Derek had his turn. Yet, despite the anxieties and indignities, 
he clung greedily to this casual encounter, his first meeting with another 
boy, free of the incidence of hovering adults. He tried to make the 
most of the opportunity to discover a great deal that he needed to 
know, and doggedly asked his questions and listened with respect to 
Derek's terse replies. 

“You swear a lot, don’t you?” 

Yep.” 

“Do you like school?” (He could not ask “ What is school 
like ? ”’) 

No.” 

“Do the bigger boys bully you?” 

“They better not try it on.” 


Derck’s father, mother, auntie were now scen coming away from 
the house. The boys hid behind a tree until they had disappeared into 


a tunnel of wistaria which led to a grotto. 


“ Now they've come out, we can go in,” said Derek. “ You don’t 
have to pay extra so we might as well take a quick butcher’s.” 

A ‘ quick butcher’s ’ sounded vaguely brutal to Arthur but he would 
not demean himself by asking for translations of slang. 

“T’ll stay out here,” he said. “It’s too hot to go inside. I’m not 
interested in houses. My father might be in there.” 

“ Tf he is, he’ll have gone to the front by now. We can hang about 
at the back so no one sees us.” 

rather not.” 

“Are you afraid of your father?” 

“ No.” 

“Well then... .” 

He went towards the house as if hypnotised by the other boy. 
Waiting wretchedly for the appalling moment when he would meet 
his tutor’s eye and to delay his discovery and disgrace, he stood behind 
two fat women and tried to merge with their swarm of children. 


Mr. Gilliat had become rather tangled up and confused with the 
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queue and most people were simply drifting through at their own pace, 
not listening to him. The group which he had gathered about him 
stayed only from courtesy and listened with a sense of rebellion, eyeing 
with envy and reproach those who had escaped. Too slowly they 
were taken down the long gallery, past one Duchess after another, by 
Romney, by Gainsborough, by Sargent. 

“ The mistress of the Third Duke, by Lely,” said Mr. Gilliat, stand- 
ing coyly before the portrait. 

“ That means they weren’t married,” Derek whispered. “ She was 
breaking the law all right. What a mug, I ask you! She looks like 
a bloody horse.” 

“Lady Constance Considine, the present Duchess, before her mar- 
riage,” said Mr. Gilliat. They all gazed up at Arthur’s mother. 
“ Lovely gold tints to her hair,” one fat woman said. “ The lace is 
quite life-like.” “She looks half asleep,” said someone else, and 
Arthur bowed his head. 

Mr. Gilliat drew them on. He was almost hysterical with fatigue 
and with the failure of all his little jokes. Like cows they herded 
together, his unworthy audience, gazing blankly, mute and stupid. 
He felt like taking a stick and whacking their ramps. His domed and 
nearly bald head glistened with sweat, his hands flapped and gesticulated 
and he smiled until his face was stiff. 

“ Proper pansy,” one young woman murmured to another. 

All the time Arthur managed to conceal himself behind the fat 
women ; but Mr. Gilliat was no longer looking at the crowd, could 
meet the bovine stares no more. 

The Haunted Bedroom with its legend of scandal and tragedy inter- 
ested only Arthur from whom such frightening stories had been kept. 
The others stared dully at the worn brocade hangings and at the prie- 
dieu where some wanton forebear had been strangled while she was 
praying—presumably for the forgiveness of her sins. A burden of 
vice and terror was descending upon poor Arthur. The best that any 
of his ancestors had done was to be arrogant in battle. They were 
painted against backgrounds of carnage, standing, with curls blowing 
and armour shining, among contorted and dying horses. 

Mr. Gilliat now brought them to the partition chambers. Here, he 
explained, was an ancient, creaking apparatus which could lift one wall 
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in its entirety so that eighteenth-century house-parties might be diverted 
by having a curtain, as it were, raised without warning to disclose their 
friends’ discomfiture and deshabille. Arthur felt shame to hear of 
such behaviour and he did not wonder that these rooms were usually 
locked. Scenes of cruel embarrassment he could imagine, obscene 
hordes of mockers in night-caps and ruffled wraps jeering at sudden 
exposure, invading the privacy of their fellows’ undressing or praying 
or making love. 

This last possibility Mr. Gilliat did not suggest. He merely dwelt 
laughingly upon the picture of an imaginary lady discovered without 
her wig—bad enough, thought Arthur. 

Derek moved closer to him and murmured: “ Yes, and people 
might be . . . you know.” 

“ Rather childish,” someone said. “ They might have had some- 
thing better to do with their time.” 

Arthur felt stifled and frightened. 

“ My feet !”’ a woman complained. 

They were nearly at the end, had wound through the core of the 
house and now were to descend the other side of the horse-shoe 
staircase. 

“ Fancy keeping it clean,” one of the fat women said. She stopped 
to run a finger along the carved banister and Arthur drew up close 
behind her. 

“Very tiring!” they said, coming out into the fresh air again. 

“ Where the dickens have you been ?”’ shouted Derek’s father, push- 
ing into the crowd. “ Wasting our time ; worrying your mother ? 
Don’t you answer me back, my lad, or you'll get a taste of my hand.” 

Disillusioned, Arthur watched the boy pushed on ahead, nagged and 
ranted at. He took it in silence. He did not tell his father where to 
get off, but kept his eyes averted. “* Where have you been ?”’ cried his 
mother, “ we've been beside ourselves.” He straightened the row of 
fountain-pens in his pocket, looked nervous and meek, did not glance 
back at Arthur, who could not bear to witness this sudden change in 
him and turned away in the opposite direction. 


* * * 


The Duchess went to her bath as the last visitors departed. Although 
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she had kept to her room, she felt bruised and buffeted and con- 
taminated. ‘* The noise !”’ she said, pressing her fingers to her temples 
and thrusting back her beautiful golden hair. “I tried to be brave,” 
she told her maid. 

The Duke was exhilarated as he walked in the grounds with his 
steward. “A good day,” he said. “A nice crowd and no litter.” 

The steward picked up an empty cigarette packet. 

“I wonder what they all think and why they come, and do they 
resent my having such a place as this, | wonder ?” 

The steward could not say : “ No, your Grace, they pity you, and 
go back to their own homes in relief.” 


As the last of the cars went down the drive, Arthur, watching from 
the schoolroom window, felt a sense of isolation coming over him. 
In the new silence a cuckoo called. Two other birds in a bush below 
him carried on a boring exchange. He was loath to explore his own 
loneliness. It was distasteful to him, and the day had done too much. 

He did not turn from the window, when Mr. Gilliat came in. 

“What a day !”’ fussed the tutor. “Oh, dear, my head! The 
hoi polloi! One despairs. Have you done your Latin?” 

“T couldn’t find the book.” 

“ But ”—his voice rose hysterically—“ you should have asked me 
for it.” 

“TI couldn’t find you either.” 

“Someone could have done so. I was not entirely inaccessible. 
So you have idled your day away? It is too vexing for words. 
You will have to put your back into it tomorrow to make up. Yes, 
you really will. To take advantage at a time like this when we all 
have so much to cope with! More than enough on our hands. All 
of us tired and trying to do our best, and this is to be our reward, is it ? 
You have fallen short of all your Papa would expect of you.” 

Arthur stood quite still, watching the deer moving across the park, 
up towards the wooded slopes for the night. “ I should bloody care,” 
he said. 
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BY JOHN VERNEY 


Aut baba... Paul baba...” 

The ayah’s voice, pessimistic of meeting with response, 
drifted across from the far side of the garden and informed 
us that the time was ten-thirty, the hour ordained for me 

to go indoors out of the sun. 

“ She’s calling you,” Elsie whispered. 

“I know which way she'll go. She won't be here for ages,” I 
whispered back. 

And we continued our game of frustrating over-burdened ants on 
their route back to the ant-heap. Pastry-like lumps of mica in the 
white dust made ideal anti-ant traps. The ayah’s search, though it 
must end in success, was a morning ritual I protracted as long as 
possible. Busy and harassed though she was, I had no mercy. Let 
her call. She was always calling. 

In the nursery we possessed an old wooden gramophone with two 
records, providently brought from England by my mother. On 
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one record Melba sang that she would give you the keys of heaven. 
On the other a baritone, whose name I forget, sang that he heard 
“the angels’ voices calling, poor old Joc.’ About heaven I had no 
clear mental image, associating it vaguely with a gaol, to which, 
even then, I knew keys were necessary. About the angels’ voices 
calling I was perfectly clear. Angels were small Indian women with 
black shiny hair, a red spot in the centre of the forehead and a drop 
of gold stuck into the lobe of each ear. A diaphanous mauve sari, 
draped from the back of their heads, disappeared mysteriously into a 
sort of yellow quilted waistcoat, to reappear again, having gained 
opacity in its wanderings, as a complicated skirt arrangement. To 
catch my ayah undressing and thus to discover what really went on 
top of what, was perhaps the first of many ambitions never to be 
realised. The prejudice I formed agairist angels in these early years 
has persisted ever since. 

The ayah’s real duty was to tend my twin sisters, Juliet and Rose, 
four years younger than me and quite useless in my opinion, except 
as occasional victims of persecution. I had passed beyond her control 
and knew it. School, it was pretty generally agreed by the grown-ups 
of my acquaintance and in particular by Miss Horrocks, was the 
solution—a boarding school in England. 

The sound of the angel’s voice calling came nearer. From time to 
time I had watched her orchidaceous progress through the garden. 
The latter, the accumulated triumph of several decades of hard work 
by Anglo-Indians, was widely admired and was now, in December, 
much like its English prototype in May, with the addition of various 
exotic features. The ayah had drawn a blank along the pergola, 
down the mignonette-scented herbaceous border, and in the real 
English rose garden. She was now casting around the back of our 
bungalow by the native compound. In a matter of minutes she must 
spot my white topee. It always gave me away but I was too scared 
of the dangers said to befall anyone not wearing a pith helmet to take 
mine off. 

Elsie and I had stumbled upon a new favourite hiding place, in the 
furthest corner of the compound where thick bushes encircled an 
open cesspit, if that is the word. The waste water from the bungalow 
and from the dhobi’s hut nearby flowed in runnels across the com- 
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pound, before entering the pit, which probably acted as a grease 


trap and which was, | imagine, subterraneously connected to the 
drains. I had discovered the pit accidentally, following a paper 
boat thrown into the runnel by the dhobi’s hut. The new hiding 
place had especial charm. A castor-oil tree with red palmate leaves 
sprouted among the bushes, while overhead the branches of a syca- 
more shed tiny aeroplane propellers. It was delightful to watch 
these propellers gyrate gently downwards to settle on the scummy 
liquid and there submerge, drawn by some invisible undercurrent. 

Our games, Elsie’s and mine, like the locality of each new hiding 
place, changed daily. Our conversation, however, was always the 
same—we discussed the grown-ups. It began every morning after 
breakfast when Elsie shinned over the wall dividing our two gardens, 
was interrupted at ten-thirty and resumed at four-thirty when I 
was allowed out again. 

Her father, Major Roper-Bassett, was on the same military head- 
quarters as mine. The latter had recently become a Brigadier- 
‘General, Brigadier-General Robert Pot, O.B.E., to give the full 
name I was so fond of saying aloud to myself, and his advantage in 
this respect over the Major did something to redress the balance in 
age, and consequent authority, between Elsie and me. She was ten, 
I was eight. We quarrelled often, but were deeply attached under- 
neath and had agreed to marry as soon as we grew up. Though our 
conversations are still vivid, all I can remember about her appearance 
is that she had red hair and a squint. However, I still sometimes 
catch a glimpse of her strong brown legs in the poems of Mr. John 
Betjeman. 

The angel’s voice calling was very close now. I sprung the news on 
Elsie I had been saving till the last. 

““ My Uncle Talbot arrived last night—from Persia,” I said casually. 

“ Stale,” she said. ‘‘ My father was talking about him at breakfast.” 

“Your father? Does he know Uncle Talbot ?” 

““Oh yes. He knew him in England or somewhere.” Elsie 
paused. “‘ And he doesn’t like him. He said something funny I 
didn’t quite understand, about your uncle being yellow.” 

“ He’s been very ill,” I said knowingly. ‘‘ What’s called malaria. 
I believe he nearly died. Perhaps your father meant that.” 
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“1 don’t think so.” Elsie was quite maddeningly superior today. 
“* My father said other things too. He said your uncle is an utter 
rotter, and too clever by half.” 

“What does rotter mean? Is it bad?” 

Elsie nodded. “* Very bad.” 

“ Bad as the Devil?” 

““Much worse.” 

We would probably have quarrelled, but just then the ayah must 
have seen my topee for she thrust her way through the bushes. Elsie 
vanished over the wall. 

“There you are, Paul baba. Bad boy. Why you not answer 
when I call?” 

Furious at Elsie having scored over me, I was too preoccupied to 


notice what I was doing. I stood up to follow the ayah meekly and 
walked into the cesspit. 


* * * * 


There was no hall to the bungalow. You entered by a verandah 
which led into one end of the long drawing-room. The nursery 


opened off the same end, through an arch hung with a bead curtain 
and beside which a large stuffed bear, one of many sporting trophies 
left by earlier tenants, reared on his hind legs, guarding the children’s 
quarters with one glass eye and a menacing row of teeth. Cretonned 
easy chairs, a piano, a purple sofa and a vase of flowering shrubs on a 
table distinguished the civilised end of the drawing-room from that 
used merely as a public highway. To grown-ups, occupying the 
magic circle, the nursery entrance was hidden by the bear, but a 
child standing behind the bead curtain and peering through the 
space between the bear and the wall, obtained a splendid view of the 
grown-ups and could overhear most of their conversation. 

There was about half-an-hour’s worth of eavesdropping before 
Miss Horrocks, with her crest of feathers and with the jerky grace 
of a secretary bird, would come strutting up the gravel approach to 
give me my morning's lesson. Cleaned-up again and while the ayah 
washed out my soiled clothes, I stood at this favourite vantage point 
enjoying my first real view of Uncle Talbot. 
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True, he had come to the nursery with my father and mother the 
evening before, while I had supper, but the meeting had been in- 
auspicious. Few parents are at ease when introducing their child 
to a relative they particularly wish to impress. I was quick to sense 
the unease and, conscious that more was required from me than I 
could give, I had withdrawn promptly into surly silence. Having 
shaken hands, he presented me with a box of chocolates, mumbling, 
in a half-hearted attempt to bridge the gulf, 

“ G-give some to your sisters and don’t make yourself s-sick.” 

I snatched the box without so much as a ‘ thank you’ and then, 
on some odd impulse, sat on it, continuing to glare at my plate. 

Nonplussed, the party left the nursery by another door, to inspect 
my sisters already asleep. I overheard my father and mother 
apologising. 

“ Often rude to strangers at first...” 

“ Highly strung . . . overgrown his strength you know . . 

To which my Uncle Talbot had replied, dubiously, “ J-jolly little 
chap...” 

Burning with resentment and shame I had finished my supper. 

Uncle Talbot and I had met again, in circumstances less to my 
disadvantage, the next morning—the morning, in fact, I am describing. 
My own bedroom had been given over to him. Getting dressed 
in the nursery, where I now slept, I had absentmindedly barged into 
my room to fetch a clean shirt and had found Uncle Talbot, clothed 
only in a vest, struggling into his pants. Most grown-ups, in my 
experience, disliked being interrupted in some private physical act 
(which seemed to me the more unfair, as they never respected a 
child’s privacy). Miss Horrocks, for example, caught once by me 
in a comparable situation, had turned scarlet and gobbled like a hen. 

But Uncle Talbot had merely laughed and said, in a friendly casual 
way, “ Hullo, Paul. C-come and chat while I d-dress.” 

I had backed out of the room, tongue-tied, but had nevertheless 
been charmed by the invitation and the manner in which he made it. 

Now, watching him, from behind the bear, talk to my mother in 
the drawing-room, | decided | definitely liked him, even though, un- 
like most of the men who came to our house, he was a civilian. He 


was thin and I liked thin people. His voice, unlike so many of the 
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others’, was both quiet and clear: he spoke with a slight stammer, 
not enough to be embarrassing, but enough to make what he said 
sound more worth hearing. 

Perhaps to be an ‘ utter rotter’ was not so bad after all, a deviation 
merely from the desired state of ‘ gentleman,’ a state exemplified in 
its highest degree by Major Roper-Bassett, so Miss Horrocks fre- 
quently impressed on me. 

“You must learn to be a gentleman like Major Roper-Bassett— 
and, of course, like your father,” was a favourite and constantly 
reiterated admonishment, my father being added as a polite after- 
thought. The implied aspersion on him was, I think, Miss Horrocks’s 
elliptical way of revenging herself on my mother. For the latter, 
childishly transparent in her feelings, failed to hide that she found 
Miss Horrocks a bore. 

Uncle Talbot lounged in a chair, my mother on the sofa, her long 
legs stylishly encased in breeches and boots. She was, so I under- 
stood, a fine horsewoman. Her morning rides, often undertaken in 
the company of Major Roper-Bassett, since my father did not like 
horses, were an integral part of her day’s routine. She did many things 
well: piano playing, sketching, singing, dancing; but none well 
enough to please herself. A talented, restless, passionate woman, the 
last descendant of proud wild buccaneers, is how I see her, though 
of course my impression is coloured by many later discussions about 
her with Uncle Talbot. My father’s prosaic military friends bored 
her to tears, sometimes to hysterics. She had married him, I imagine, 
to escape from a similarly narrow enclave in Jamaica, though I 
believe she genuinely loved him, and her children too, with a frac- 
tion of her self. The trouble was that the fraction was too simple to 
satisfy. Of my father, whom I hardly remember, | have a still less 
definite idea. Beneath the soldierly reserve and formal military 
‘trappings his nature was capable, as events showed, of quite unsus- 
pected depth, not to say violence, of feeling. But he was a difficult 
man to know and even Uncle Talbot, who loved to speculate on 
people’s characters, admitted he had never made head nor tail of his 
elder brother. He was forty-two, a Royal Engineer and a keen 
soldier, of the administrative type. His hobby was Movement 
Control. One of his old notebooks survives. It is packed with 
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information, in a small neat handwriting, about pontoon bridges 
and the number of minutes it would take a given number of pack 
mules at the trot to pass a given point. His friends, who obviously 
thought him rather dull, always referred to him as ‘ old Robert.’ 
After the tragic drama, which rocked Mukra, they used to say ‘ Who 
would have believed that old Robert, of all people . . .’ and put it 
down to the climate. 

In their Mukra circle my parents were known as ‘ old Robert and 
his crackpot.’ I was indebted for this information to Elsie. 

I arrived to catch the end of an argument, conducted without 
evident heat but in the serious tone of voice grown-ups used when 
discussing so many things I couldn’t follow ; a tone of voice which, 
even more than the difficult words, I instinctively resented because 
it excluded me. 

““My dearest Hilda,” Uncle Talbot was saying, “I am the last 
person to p-preach. You know that. And I’m not j-jealous, really 
not. I don’t care what you d-do. But after all Robert is something 
of a public figure in these p-parts and that ghastly b-bounder Roper-B- 
Bassett is, so far as I understand the Army, his sub-b-ordinate. Any- 
way, they work shoulder to shoulder at whatever it is.” 

“* Oh I know, I know.” My mother raised a hand to her forehead, 
then let it fall back limply on the sofa’s arm. “He amuses me. I 
suppose that’s it.” 

She reminded me for a moment of my sisters, a family resemblance 
which had never struck me before. She looked like them when they 
had been crying, but I dismissed the thought. Grown-ups, in my 
experience, were incapable of tears. Then she laughed. 

“Ghastly bounder! Darling Talbie, what an expression !” 

He laughed too. “ You see, I’ve picked up the vernacular already !” 

My mother leant across and placed a hand on his. 

“It’s lovely you’ve come. It will cheer us up. Anyway, me. 
Talk about Persia and your book, not that I’m much interested in 
Moslem architecture . . .” 

Their conversation, dull enough to me already, became meaning- 
less. I stepped back into the nursery, glad at least that I should be 
able to tell Elsie her father was a ghastly bounder. With luck it 
meant something nasty. I had hidden the box of chocolates under 
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a dresser and fetched it out. Experimentally, | bit several till I found 
a soft centre, then picked out all the others of the same design and, 
ignoring Uncle Talbot’s warning the night before, ate the lot. The 
ayah sang one of her strange little songs in the next room. I tiptoed 
and peeped through. She was ironing my clothes. When I went 
back to my eavesdropping, the conversation had taken a more inter- 
esting turn. They were, I knew at once, discussing me. 

“Oh yes, he’s quite all right really,” my mother said in reply to 
some question. “ He just needs other boys instead of Harry’s awful 
daughter all the time. I only brought the matter up because of that 
silly horoscope. How could Cicely ?” 

“If 1 had read it first I'd have d-destroyed it. Stupid of me. I 
might have guessed my sister was up to m-mischief.” 

“Do you think if you know something is going to happen you 
can stop it happening ?” 

“ Darling, 1 haven’t the faintest idea. Let’s f-forget the idiotic 
document. When is he going home to a p-proper school ?” 

“ Next year, | suppose, when we all go back, if we do. Robert’s 
been stuck out here so long, missing most of the war and all that, 
he thinks they'll overlook him when the appointment is made.” 

“Nonsense. Of course he'll get it, if he wants it. He may be 
m-modest and quict, but my brother’s a pretty ruthless man under- 
neath. He always gets what he wants—as I should know.” 

My mother smiled one of her enchanting smiles and stood up. 
“ Must go and change. Give yourself some booze.” She waved 
at an array of glasses and bottles on the flower table. “I could do 
with one myself, but I'll wait.” 

“| thought it wasn’t done to drink before sundown. A ch-chota peg. 
Isn’t that the word. ?” 

“You talk the vernacular beautifully, darling.” 

When she left, Uncle Talbot poured some yellow liquid into a 
glass, then squirted a dash of soda water from a siphon. He held 
the drink to the light and screwed up his eyes, as if peering at some 
minute form of life imprisoned in the amber. 

“W-women are very odd,” he said aloud. 

That was precisely my own view. I warmed to Uncle Talbot the 
more I saw of him. 
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A step on the gravel beyond the verandah warned me to retire. 

“ Hullo, Miss Horrocks. You won’t r-remember me,” I heard 
my uncle say. His voice sounded different suddenly, much heartier. 

Then the too-familiar voice, always so clearly enunciating each 
syllable, replied, “ But of course I do, Mr. Pot. You've hardly 
changed at all.” 

She had come out to India in the war as a nursing sister. De- 
mobilised, she had stayed on in Mukra by choice. She coached 
several other children, including Elsie Roper-Bassett. A class might 
have been more economical but she preferred to teach singly and 
insisted on her status of coach as opposed to governess, a fine social 
distinction which probably she alone could appreciate. Elsie and I 
often compared notes on our progress, indeed competed for Miss 
Horrocks’s rather desiccated favours. 

Her father had been a don, her brother ran a prep school on the 
south coast of England, to which, if Miss Horrocks had her way, 
I would myself be sent. That much I dimly understood. I forget, 
if I ever knew, her own academic qualifications. There is no more 
impassioned advocate of the English Preparatory and Public School 
system than a certain type of spinster, whose father or brothers have 
been through it, though I fancy Miss Horrocks’s knowledge of school 
life was still more vicarious and had been gained mostly from the 
novels of Talbot Baines Reed. She needed little encouragement 
to share this knowledge with me. Through her tales I preconceived 
the school world awaiting me in a year or two, a preconception in 
which pleasant anticipation and abject dread were about equally 
mixed. 

Unlike the easy-going nursery world, the world of school, I gath- 
ered, proposed a Moral Challenge and every boy entering it must make 
the exacting personal choice between such confusing abstractions as 
Right and Wrong. It was, moreover, a chivalric world, in which 
puny boys must be befriended, bullying louts unflinchingly defied. 
Above all it was a world of ceaseless athletic endeavour, undertaken 
in the team spirit, where the Captain’s hand forever on the shoulder 
smote, urging you to play up and play the game. 

To what end? But of course the question did not occur to me. 
And had I put it to Miss Horrocks she would, I imagine, have 
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replied angrily that an ‘end’ was superfluous; the means were 
the end. 

The greatest sin of all at school, it seemed, was to cheat or to lie. 
Since I was a born liar—Miss Horrocks often said as much herself— 
I felt particularly inadequate to face the ordeal ahead, though as with 
all such distant ordeals of doubtful charm, for example visits to the 
dentist I, managed to push it to the back of my mind most of the 
time. 
A homily on lying opened this morning’s lesson. The day before 
I had boasted to Elsie that I could do long division in decimals and 
she had spitefully passed this on to Miss Horrocks. 

“It’s mean to lie,” the latter now said, “ and if you want to be a 
gentleman like Major Roper-Bassett—and of course your father—you 
must learn never to be mean.” 

She followed this up by setting me to divide 2,393 by 227. 

A small circular sunbeam, refracted possibly off the water runnel 
from the dhobi’s hut, had appeared for some days past, towards mid- 
morning, on the white-washed nursery ceiling. Since the sunbeam 
had to find a way through closed shutters, the phenomenon was 
vaguely portentous. Miss Horrocks anthropomorphised it as ‘ Father 
Christmas’s eye,’ seeing in it a handy disciplinary device. 

“Only three weeks now,” she said with mock severity. “ He’s 
watching you, Paul, to know whether you deserve any presents this 
year. 

I accepted the fantasy which, like the existence of Father Christmas 
himself, was so nice to pretend to believe. Faith willingly jumped 
an obstacle where reason alone must baulk. And of course Miss 
Horrocks’s device, like all such devices, could be used two ways. 

“Is he watching you also, Miss Horrocks ?” 

“I dare say,” she admitted uneasily. “ But in my case it doesn’t 
matter so much because Father Christmas doesn’t bring presents 
to me.” 

“ Oh, jolly bad luck. What did you do?” 

“ Get on with that sum at once, Paul.” 

“ Do grown-ups ever lie ?” I asked her later, to create a diversion. 

“Well, some of them do, I suppose, but not the best ones.” 

“Would Major Roper-Bassett tell a lie do you think ?” 
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“T am sure he would not.” 

“ Never?” 

“ Certainly not. Never. Now get on with that sum.” 

After a few minutes I looked up again. “Do you know Uncle 
Talbot ?” 

“T used to, long ago. He came to be coached by my father before 
going to Oxford.” 

“Would you say he’s clever?” 

“Yes, I suppose he is. At least I believe he has come out here to 
write a book, and you must be clever to do that.” 

“ What sort of book?” 

“I don’t really know. Your mother told me he was studying 
different buildings in Persia and then here.” 

“Is it a good thing to be clever?” 

“Cleverness isn’t everything of course, but most people would 
like to be cleverer than they are.” 

“Then would you say Uncle Talbot was too clever by half?” 

“What an extraordinary question.” Miss Horrocks glanced at 
me sharply. “ Who said he was?” 

“ But do you think it’s true?” I persisted. “I mean do you think 
Uncle Talbot is too clever by half?” 

“Not in the way the remark was probably intended.” 

“In fact it’s a lie?” 

I hovered deliciously on the brink of indiscretion, before plunging 
over. 

“Then Major Roper-Bassett told a lie !” 

Miss Horrocks flushed. “I suppose Elsie... That was very 
naughty of her. Children shouldn’t repeat what they overhear 
grown-ups say.” 

Passing from this tricky defensive position, Miss Horrocks pressed 
to the attack. “Get on with that sum instead of making trouble ; 
there’s enough already,” she said angrily and, as if seeking confirma- 
tion, pointed upwards to the ceiling. We both followed the gesture. 
The sunbeam was no longer there. 

“See |” she said triumphantly. “ Even Father Christmas has shut 
his eye in disgust with such a wicked little boy ! 
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“The sooner they send you back to my brother the better,” she 
added, half to herself. “ He'll make a man of you.” 

Of course I do not claim that all these conversations were exactly 
as I reproduce them, but there are two reasons why I believe they are 
not far off their original. The first is because Uncle Talbot, so soon 
to become my guardian and with whom I lived back in England, never 
tired of discussing his short fateful visit to my parents in Mukra. 

“ My dear Paul,” he used to say. “ It was all quite f-fascinating. 
Like some very bad play by K-Kipling.” 

The other reason is that, though I am absent-minded (criminally 
so, according to the Judge) and have a poor memory for most things, 
indeed usually forget the names of the men I have been living with 
now for five years, still I do recall, to a remarkable degree, what I 
have heard people say in the past. My mind, like the spool of a tape- 
recorder, is cluttered with distant voices and with the trivial fragments 
of lost talk. 

The events which followed that morning’s lesson with Miss Hor- 
rocks are especially clear. 

At nursery lunch, a surfeit of soft-centred chocolates compounded 
disastrously in my stomach with a helping of curried rice. The 
ayah’s attention being distracted towards the crisis, Juliet and Rose 
fled the table to carry the news next door, where my parents and 
Uncle Talbot awaited their own meal. Miss Horrocks, invited to 
stay for lunch, was with them. 

“ Paul’s been sick! Paul’s been sick,” the twins screamed jubi- 
lantly and in unison. 

It was not the sort of situation my father, lucky man, ever felt 
called upon to cope with. The other three rushed in to the nursery, 
Uncle Talbot giving me a quizzical, rather guilty, look. I was feeling 
better ; well enough to notice that the chocolate box in a disarrayed 
state protruded from under the dresser. Uncle Talbot noticed it too. 
Casually, he tapped it neatly out of sight with his foot, an action 
which did not escape the lynx-eyed Miss Horrocks. 

A weakly overgrown boy, and pale at the best of times, I must 
have looked ghastly now, drooped on my chair and moaning with 
self-pity. My condition threw my mother into panic. Strong as a 
horse herself, she had a horror of illness in others, particularly in her 
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children. She knelt beside me, stroking my forehead, and frightened 
both of us with wild conjectures, spoken, questioningly, aloud to the 
others. 

“Typhoid ...? Diphtheria. ..? Influenza. ..?” 

I moaned the more. But the terror inspired in me by these strange, 
dreadful and meaningless new names was at least partially tempered 
by their resonant beauty. For words, I had recently discovered, 
could have a beauty independent of their meaning. 

“Where’s the pain, darling? Please tell me... 

The tenderness in her voice was the more agreeable for being 
unfamiliar. 

Though not more hypochondriacal than most children, I was 
clear-headed enough to see the advantage in starting a red-herring. 

“The curried rice . . .” I gasped, clutching my stomach. My 
mother conjectured wildly again to the others. 

“Ptomaine poisoning? Do you think that can be the matter ?” 

Ptomaine poisoning ... The day had borne a fine crop of 
wonderful new words, but none, surely, more beautiful than those. 

Of course Uncle Talbot could guess quite well what was the matter. 
Was he not himself an accessory to the fact? A moral coward in the 
minor issues of life, he seized gladly upon my red-herring and, in the 
literal sense, swallowed it. That is, he sampled a mouthful of curried 
rice out of the dish, saying, “I offer myself as a g-guinea-pig.” 

He rolled his eyes comically. 

“ R-rather good—I mean, that’s the matter all right. Definitely 
off.” 

“How can you play the fool, Talbie ?” my mother shouted. 

Miss Horrocks, though she would not have spoken in such a way 
to my uncle, showed, by her expression, that for once she was in 
agreement with my mother. 

In the background my twin sisters chanted their chorus, transposing 
it into a new, more appropriately dismal, key. 

“ Paul’s been sick. Paul’s been sick.” 

Already, at the age of four, they gave promise of a wonderful 
talent for expressing the obvious. 

Taking charge of the situation, as only an ex-V.A.D. knows how, 
Miss Horrocks told the ayah peremptorily to lead them away to rest. 
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She sent my mother to telephone Doctor Bell. Then, with Uncle 
Talbot’s help, she undressed and put me into my bed in the 
corner. 

“ There’s nothing wrong with you at all, Paul, so stop whimper- 
ing,” she said viciously. “Lie there and shut up till the doctor 
comes.” 

As she left the nursery with Uncle Talbot, she stooped suddenly, 
to glance under the dresser, and said, “ What a fuss about nothing ! 
The child’s scrimshanking and I should know.” 

“G-good Heavens, Miss Horrocks, do you r-really ...” But 
the rest of his sentence was lost in the tinkle of bead curtains. 

Soon afterwards I heard the doctor and my mother conferring 
outside. 

Gruff kindly Doctor, or rather Colonel, Bell, a prognathous Scot 
and late of the Indian Army Medical Corps, had spent half his life 
among Sepoys. He was more friend than physician to the families 
he now served, though, in our own case, that applied to my father, 
who had known him for years, rather than to my mother who, I 
happened to have overheard, did not care for him and, as always 
when she didn’t like a person, took extra pains to be exquisitely 
polite. 

“It’s really no trouble at all, Mrs. Pot,” he said as they entered. 
“ Actually I was coming this way already, to lunch with Harry and 
Viola.” 

He was known among his friends as ‘ Crasher’ Bell. The origin 
of the nickname was attributed by my charitable father to Crasher’s 
prowess, in youth, as a pig-sticker ; and by my mother, less charitably, 
to his performance, in middle age, as a dinner table companion. 

Being delicate, | saw much of Colonel Bell and felt at home with 
him. He had a funny red nose, like something out of a Christmas 
stocking, and on his official visits treated me like a sick Sepoy, which 
was flattering. 

“The old tum-tum playing you up again, ch?” he now said, 
prodding that organ in several places with a fantastically misshapen 
forefinger. “ Does that hurt?” 

I shook my head, trying to look as if it did hurt and I was bravely 
trying to look as if it didn’t. Colonel Bell, he had often told me so, 
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had no use for a malingerer and I always strove, on these occasions, 
to give the impression of a Sepoy, sick unto death, but struggling 
gamely to get up and go on parade. 

“ Thought it might be appendicitis. Lot of it about,” he said to 
my mother. 

Appendicitis .. . Another new word. 

Baffled, Colonel Bell at length diagnosed nothing more ominous 
than a slight touch of sun. In a feeble voice, I agreed the sun had 
seemed particularly hot that morning, but I felt much better already 
and would like to be allowed up. 

“That's the spirit, young feller. Have you back on parade in a 
day or two. Easy does it, though.” 

“Plucky little chap, that,” he said as they left. 

“1 do hope you'll be coming to our supper party tonight, Crasher,” 
my mother said. 

Later, their own lunch over, my father and Uncle Talbot came to 
pay me a visit, but I lay curled up, pretending to be asleep. They 
chatted by the bedside, notwithstanding. Miss Horrocks, I learnt 
with relief, had left to coach Elsie. 

“ The old b— takes after her father.” 

“T had to laugh,” my father said, “to hear her giving you stick 
about those chocolates. But I’m afraid I put my foot in it mentioning 
Cicely’s horoscope nonsense in front of her.” 

“You did rather. My f-fault for bringing the damned thing. 
B-better forget it.” 

“ Miss Horrocks was right all the same, up to a point. He is a 
cunning little hypocrite sometimes. 1 suppose we all were at his age. 
He seems to have fooled Crasher.” 

“Not very d-difficult, one imagines. Haven’t you anyone better 
than that around ?” 

“ Oh, Crasher’s all right. I admit his medicine is a bit archaic, 
but at least you know where you are. Compared to most of the 
others here, he’s like a breath of fresh air.” 

“Hm ... down wind from a d-distillery . . .” 

At which point my mother hissed furiously from the doorway, 
“ Haven’t you any common sense? You'll wake him up.” 


They tiptoed out. 
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The ayah rustled in, every line of her figure and physiognomy 
suggesting sorrow and the acceptance of suffering. She was, I 
imagine, an essentially good woman. But because goodness in any 
form embarrassed me, or perhaps because I had absorbed from the 
grown-ups some of their racial arrogance, I snubbed her mournful 
enquiry after my health with a boorish grunt. Uncomplainingly, 
she fluttered tiny delicate hands to smooth the sheet and pillow. Her 
large brown eyes regarded me, for a second or two, with an expression 
which would equally have suited the gentle reproachfulness of a saint 
or the malicious dislike of a monkey. 

Then she rustled out again, to take her afternoon nap. 

Carrying a huge brass tray, Abdul, the khitmatgar, entered through 
the bead curtains to clear the nursery lunch. If the ayah, in my view 
of things, was an angel, Abdul, impressively beturbaned and be- 
cummerbunded, was an archangel, in fact virtually a God. He gave 
me rides on his shoulders and once, when I lost my nerve half-way 
up a tree, climbed up and carried me down. His square-cut beard 
flowed in formalised ripples, as on an Assyrian carving. Uncle 
Talbot nicknamed him Assur-bani-pal. The word comes back to 
me after thirty-five years, reminding me of another of Talbot’s rather 
pedantic private jokes. He called my mother the Goddess Ashtaroth. 
Being no scholar, I have had to check the Goddess’ identity in the 
library dictionary (a perquisite, like the paper I’m writing this on, of 
my present exemplary conduct), where I find her described as, ‘ the 
great underlying female principle, with the attributes of fertility and 
its accompanying immorality.’ 

But to return to Abdul. . .. He spoke no English, I spoke no 
Hindustani. Without the means of misunderstanding, our relation- 
ship was nearly perfect. Defences were unnecessary, so I always 
opened my mind freely to him. 

Leaning on my elbow, I grinned and said, “ I’ve been sick, Abdul. 
I ate all the soft chocolates.” And I illustrated my meaning with 
explanatory gestures. 

Abdul grinned back, displaying the beautiful white teeth I had 
often been privileged to watch him clean with a piece of green stick. 
He tapped his cummerbund and mouthed suggestively. We laughed, 
delighted with our successful exchange of ideas, until, both wearying 
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of dumb crambo, he carried off his tray of crockery and I lay back 
to attend to the familiar sounds outside in the compound. 

The dhobi, wringing out linen on his stone slab, made a soggy 
thumping noise. Near him and using the same runnel, the native 
women clattered their brass utensils, cleaning them, paradoxically it 
always seemed to me, with mud. The creaking sewage cart pulled 
into the yard with a shuffle of hooves and clanging of buckets. An 
Indian boy of my own age drove the bullocks. Most days the sewage 
cart arrived during our lunch. If the shutters happened to be open, 
its operations provided an agreeable distraction. Indeed on one such 
occasion Miss Horrocks had been able to use the young bullock- 
driver to point a moral. The ayah had been absent that day and Miss 
Horrocks had agreed to give the children their lunch. The cart’s 
arrival had coincided with my refusal to eat some cold mutton fat on 
my plate. 

In exasperation Miss Horrocks had pointed out of, the window and 
cried, “* That wretched little boy would give his eyes'for your piece of 
mutton !” 

Would he really ? 1 had wondered. It sounded a high price to 
pay. 

The noises in the compound stopped and the afternoon settled into 
a drowsy silence, broken only by the faint humming of insects. 

I practised winking ; an accomplishment, like whistling, still only 
imperfectly mastered. In response, Father Christmas’s eye reappeared 
suddenly at a different point on the ceiling. It winked three times at 
me, then vanished. 

I considered the affair of the chocolates. My secret was out, but 
my father had laughed about it with Uncle Talbot and, with luck, 
that was how the matter would rest. Certainly I felt in no way to 
blame. To eat so many chocolates had been a mistake, as falling 
off a tree was a mistake. I had miscalculated, that was all. Another 
time I would know herw to calculate better. ‘ Accidents,’ my father 
was fond of saying, ‘ will occur in the best-regulated families.’ I 
understood the sentence came out of a book he liked to read. I 
accepted the consequences of this particular accident philosophically, 
though I still felt rather sick, when I came to think about it. Of 
course I had tried to throw the blame first onto the curried rice, then 
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onto the sun. A legitimate tactic, I felt, in the everlasting war between 
myself and them. 1 wondered how long they would keep me in bed. 
Not too long, I hoped. There was much, very much, I could hardly 
wait to discuss with Elsie. 

An intruding fly, creeping through the shutters out of the heat, 
looped the loop gaily over my head. 1 watched him zoom upwards 
and settle. How did he stay there? Did he think of himself as on 
the floor and of me as upside down on the ceiling ? 

But with that whimsical speculation, I fell asleep. 

About four-thirty I was woken by my sisters, in starched muslin and 
in a state of feverish excitement, dancing by my bed. 

“Poor Paul. We will bring you back some chocolate cake.” 

“No you will not,” the ayah interrupted firmly. 

She was taking them to tea with a family called Briggs, whose ayah 
was a friend of hers. 

“Stay in bed here. We come back again six o'clock.” 

“ But what can I do?” I grumbled. 

She gave me chalks and a colouring book and a lump of plasticine. 

“The memsahib in. She come and see you soon.” 

When they had gone, I dropped the book and chalks onto the 
floor. I lay back, fiddling the plasticine into the shape of a dragon. 

My head ached. Perhaps I was more really ill than anyone knew. 
Ptomaine poisoning after all . . . Or, what were those other names ? 
Appendicitis, typhoid... ButI washungry. Surely a hard-centred 
chocolate could do no harm? I glanced under the dresser. The box 
had been removed. 

I heard a car drive onto the gravel and stop by the verandah. 

“ Ready, Hilda,” a man shouted. I recognised the voice. 

My mother came through the bead curtains. She was wearing a 
new dress. 

“Are you feeling better, darling ?” 

Yes.” 

“I’m going out for an hour or two. Is there anything you need ?” 

“Is Uncle Talbot in?” 

“No. He’s exploring the old city.” 

“Where are you going?” 

“Just to watch some polo.” 
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“With Major Roper-Bassett ?” 

My mother hesitated and flushed. She spoke quickly. 

“No. I’m going by myself. Daddy has sent the car. Now be 
a good boy and keep quiet. You'll be all right, won’t you? Call 
Abdul if you want anything.” 

hungry.” 

“You shouldn’t really eat at all. But I'll tell Abdul to bring you 
some cold chicken broth. All right?” 

* All right.” 

A minute later I heard the car drive away. 

I worked on my plasticine dragon. The head was a crocodile’s, 
because I knew how to do crocodile heads, especially the teeth. The 
body was female, with sixteen breasts, like the statue which Miss 
Horrocks had hurried me past once, on a cultural visit to a 
temple. 

Abdul came in with the broth. I showed him the dragon. He 
grinned and added a couple more breasts, before going. 

Outside, I heard two pairs of feet crossing the gravel, then steps 
on the verandah. 

“ Anyone at home ?””—Mrs. Roper-Bassett’s voice. 

“Just me,” I shouted. 

“Ah, Paul, so you're feeling better ”—Miss Horrocks’s voice. 
They poked their faces through the bead curtains and surveyed me 
without compassion. 

I never felt comfortable with Mrs. Roper-Bassett. Her eyes were 
too small, her lips too red and always smiling. 1 liked serious people, 
especially serious people who made jokes. Mrs. Roper-Bassett was 
hardly a serious person and she never made jokes. She just smiled, 
a thin wiry smile, when there was nothing to smile about. Her 
skin was cream-coloured and netted with fine blue veins like a cheese. 

Elsie often said that my mother was merely good looking, but 
that her mother was considered the prettiest woman in Mukra. For 
all that, Elsie didn’t love her mother any more than I did. 

“A little boy all on his own?” Mrs. Roper-Bassett smiled as she 
spoke. She knew I hated being called a little boy. The answer to 
the question, if it was a question, seemed too obvious to be worth 


giving. Mutely, I fingered my dragon. 
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““Where’s your ayah?” Miss Horrocks asked briskly, filling the 
awkward silence. 

“Taken Juliet and Rose to tea with the Briggses.” 

I was glad to be able to mention the name Briggs to Miss Horrocks, 
and I noted the tcha-tcha sound she made. Mr. Briggs did not fall 
into the category epitomised by Major Roper-Bassett and, to a lesser 
degree, by my father. He was not therefore a man of whom Miss 
Horrocks thought highly. Peter Briggs had once told me that his 
father called Miss Horrocks a stuck-up old bitch. I had repeated the 
remark to Miss Horrocks. But her prejudice against Mr. Briggs may 
also have been coloured by the fact that he sent his children to a local 
day school run by the army. 

The two women came into the room properly. 

“Twas calling to thank your mother for asking us to supper tonight 
to meet your uncle. 

“Is he at home?” 

“ He’s exploring the old city,” 1 said with importance. 

“And your mother’s with him?” 

“Not with him. Mummy’s gone to watch some polo. Didn't 
you know ?” 

“Know? Why should I know?” 

Miss Horrocks, foreseeing embarrassment, began to speak about 
my sickness, but I pursued the topic relentlessly. 

‘Mummy went in a car with your—with Major Roper-Bassett.” 

There was silence again. 

“Oh yes, of course. I'd forgotten. What's that funny thing 
you're making, Paul ?” 

They came up to the bedside. 

“Nothing much really. A sort of dragon.” 

Miss Horrocks took the dragon and they both examined him. 

“What a peculiar little boy,” Mrs. Roper-Bassett said, at length. 
“Well I must be going. Tell your mother when she comes back that 
we will be delighted to come to supper.” 

“* But won’t Major Roper-Bassett tell her that, as they’re together ?” 

Mrs. Roper-Bassett paused and stared at me, smiling. Her small 
eyes were very screwed up. “ Yes, of course, but he might forget.” 

“Can Elsie come here if I have to stay in bed?” 
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“We will see.” Mrs. Roper-Bassett left. She was still smiling. 

Miss Horrocks remained, holding the dragon. I held out my 
hand for it, but she withdrew her own quickly. She was, I could tell, 
very very angry. 

“*T shall keep this, to show to your mother.” 

“But Miss Horrocks, why——” I began, realising that I had 
offended, but not perceiving how. 

““We won't discuss it, Paul. There’s something else I wish to 
talk to you about, now that you're apparently feeling yourself again. 
I want you to tell me quite truthfully why you were sick.” 

Miss Horrocks’s anger I knew and, on the whole, could withstand. 
But now she was more than angry. Her tone was sarcastic, which 
in itself always unnerved me. And she looked down on me with 
dislike, even contempt. My lips began to quiver, try how I would to 
control them. I said nothing, not trusting my voice. 

Miss Horrocks’s words were perfectly under control. They fell 
from her distinctly, like the drips off an icicle. 

“Tt wasn’t the curried rice, was it, Paul?” 

“1 th-thought it was.” 

“No, Paul. You did not think it was. And it wasn’t the sun, 
was it, Paul?” 

“*T left off my topee .. .” 

“No, Paul, you did not. This lying has got to stop, understand ? 
There’s no excuse in your case. You've had every advantage.” 

You've had every advantage . .. The phrase has dogged my life. 
The last time I heard it used was by the Judge, five years ago. 

“Why were you sick, Paul? I want to hear you tell me why.” 

We stared at one another. I began to sob. 

“Stop crying at once, Paul. It’s unmanly to cry, and if you want 
to become a man...” 

The easiest course would have been to give in. Yet somehow | 
could not admit to having lied about the chocolates. As always Miss 
Horrocks had clouded the issue with morality. She had turned what 
should have been a straightforward game of deception into something 
else, something rather awful and beyond my comprehension. It 
was as if the counters in the game represented just counters to me, 
but pound notes to her. Miss Horrocks, | perfectly well knew, was 
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secking not an admission of fact, but a confession of guilt. And my 
whole being revolted at the conception of guilt. In desperation I 
switched, as Miss Horrocks herself had done earlier in the day, to 
attack. 

“* G-give me back my dragon!” And, stretching up, I clutched 
her fingers holding it. She slapped my hand hard and with that act 
of violence precipitated the argument on to a lower, in fact the lowest, 
level of debate. Before cither of us quite realised what was happen- 
ing, I had pulled her fingers towards my mouth and buried my teeth 
in them. 

She shrieked at the top of her voice. | bit harder, tasting plasticine 
and flesh. 

With her free hand, she smacked my face until I let go. 

Abdul, rushing in to the nursery, found me screaming on the bed, 
with Miss Horrocks pounding me hysterically. Swiftly, he moved 
her away, then stood between us, staring at us alternately in distressed 
astonishment. 

“You filthy brute. How dare you lay hands on me!” Miss 
Horrocks cried and fled the bungalow. 

The day which, up to the moment of Miss Horrocks’s departure, 
has remained so clearly in my mind all this time, ends there. Memory 
fails at the point | would most wish for it to continue. One further 
episode alone survives, isolated, as by a lightning flash, from the dark 
of that night. 

The party had been under way several hours when I awoke. Be- 
cause of it | had been moved back into my own room. But the 
door was open, the light left on in the nursery. From my bed I could 
see the bead curtains. I lay speculating on the scene beyond. Party 
sounds... Singing, laughter, a piano thumping ... The bead 
curtains parted suddenly and Uncle Talbot danced into the nursery with 
Viola Roper-Bassett. They swayed together just inside the room, less 
dancing than steadying one another, while, in a loud voice, Mrs. Roper- 
Bassett finished some story which appeared to amuse her enormously. 

She spoke between gasps of laughter. 

“ And then—ha, ha—and then, Harry said, ‘What! Bit her in 
the hand did he? Mark my words, that boy’s dangerous. You'll 
have to have him put down.’” 
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Uncle Talbot, who wasn’t laughing so much, reached out behind his 
partner's back to the electric switch. The next moment the nursery 
was in darkness. The two figures, dancing more seriously now, were 
framed, for me, against the light coming through the bead curtains. 
Without speaking, they moved slowly across towards my room, 
stopping just outside the doorway. 

Then, “ Surely Paul’s in there, isn’t he ?”” Mrs. Roper-Bassett said 
in a low funny voice. 

“Damn, I forgot.” 

“That boy’s sharp as a needle. You'd better shut the door.” 
Quietly, the door was shut. I turned over and went to sleep. 

When, the next day, Crasher Bell came to see me, my stomach had 
recovered. After making the perfunctorily routine gestures of his 
kind—the pulse, a dab or two with the stethoscope, * Say ninety- 
nine,’ and the rest—he pronounced the sick Sepoy fit to go back on 
parade. 

“ Been scrapping, eh?” he added with a chuckle. 

I nodded, not sure how much he was supposed to know. 

““No names, no pack drill, eh?” And he winked, as one old 
soldier to another. 

Heaven knows what explanation my mother had given him for the 
black-eye and other bruises, which were the visible consequences of 
my battle with Miss Horrocks, and which bore testimony to her 
spinsterish vigour. 

My parents could believe, readily enough, that I had been to blame 
for the scene witnessed, and described afterwards to them at great 
length, by Abdul. But, as Uncle Talbot pointed out, Miss Horrocks 
would hardly wish to be reminded of it. To avert a mutually embar- 
rassing situation, my ill-health was accordingly made the fictitious 
excuse for her lessons to be postponed for a week, by which time, 
my parents hoped, her bad temper and my bruises would both have 
vanished. 

Perversely, I bore Miss Horrocks no ill-will, indeed liked her rather 
better for her blows. I longed to show off the evidence of them to 
Elsic. But, though I was allowed out into the garden at the usual 
hours, she did not come to join me there and I did not venture over 


the wall in search of her. Neither her mother nor her English Nanny 
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approved of me, or so I felt, and it had always been an unspoken 
agreement between us that our meetings should take place on my 
territory. 

The week, a dreary one for me, was gay enough for Uncle Talbot, 
my parents, and their friends, and provided many matters to be dis- 
cussed with Elsie when next we met. People may have disapproved 
of Uncle Talbot but they always seemed eager to meet him. In the 
English community of Mukra any new face was welcome and Uncle 
Talbot's past, whatever it was, could conveniently be forgotten, at any 
rate overlooked. For he had a way of introducing the festive spirit 
into any environment he entered, of lifting his companions of the 
moment out of themselves and of stimulating them to try fresh ways 
of entertainment. If he needed to study a Mogul tomb or a derelict 
fort, he made the visit the excuse for a picnic, or for a ride across the 
plain by moonlight. The fear of boredom so haunted him that he 
never allowed himself, or others, to rest, until even my mother com- 
plained that he lived only for expeditions and parties. 

As, wistfully, I watched the expeditions set off, the parties assemble, 
I longed for the time to come when I too would enter this liberated 
grown-up world, where worry was unknown and where you could 
do as you pleased. The actors in it, freed from the realities I under- 
stood, became legendary figures to me and passed as such into my 
private mythology. But of their actions, only tag-ends of gossip 
reached me in my own confined world of the nursery. 


* * * 


1 stood on the verandah after breakfast, wondering how to fill the 
time before Miss Horrocks came at eleven. 

Abdul was busy cleaning silver and in any case kept aloof from me 
these days. The ayah had taken the twins across to the Briggses’. 
My mother was out riding with Major Roper-Bassett. Their habitual 
routine had stopped for the past week, a sacrifice imposed in her case 
by the need for keeping pace with Uncle Talbot, if for no other 
reason. Uncle Talbot himself, for whom sleep was never more than 
the briefest necessary respite from consciousness, had walked out early 
to inspect a mosque in the old city. 

Though on the whole I was glad that my lessons were due to start 
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again, I dreaded the initial meeting. For my father, with all the 
authority of a Brigadier-General, had told me to apologise to Miss 
Horrocks for biting her in the hand (and I knew he would check 
with her afterwards that I had obeyed him). 

Not that I objected, for reasons of pride, to saying I was sorry. 
My mind being conditioned to the view that grown-ups were right 
in all circumstances, children wrong, I lacked faith always in the 
justice of my own cause and, as a consequence, my rebellious moods 
never lasted long. Nor was I against apologising, on principle. On 
the contrary, the word had a romantically magnanimous ring. It 
could be useful too, if you knew how to do it. Heroes in the books 
lent to me by Miss Horrocks were forever putting themselves in the 
right by making their enemy ‘a handsome apology.’ Like a ju-jitsu 
hold, it somehow brought you out on top suddenly, when you had 
been underneath. 

If you knew how ... That was it. I dreaded the meeting ahead 
simply because to apologise at all demanded a social poise, an easy 
command of words beyond my powers. 

While I stood wondering what to say to Miss Horrocks when she 
came, a white topee flashed among the oleander shrubs by the front 
gate. I fetched my own topee, then ran out to join Elsie. 

“Where have you been?” 

“ All your fault. You told Horrocksy what my father said about 
your uncle and she told my mother. Mummy was in a dreadful 
bate. I’ve been kept in ever since, and forbidden to see you.” 

“ Have you escaped now ?” 

“No. But I’ve had to promise not to discuss grown-up things 
with you. And I won't. You're too young.” 

“Then I shan’t tell you some of the things I know.” 

“What sort of things? Did you promise not to repeat them ?” 

“No. They didn’t know I heard.” 

“Then that isn’t a fair swop. I mean, if you haven’t promised 
not to tell and I have promised, then it’s easier for you to tell than 
for me.” 

We struck a bargain. I agreed to disclose two bits of news for 
every one of her’s, each of us vowing solemnly not to repeat what 
the other passed on. However, since we both preferred to give than 
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to receive information the bargain was soon forgotten in the pleasures 
of gossip. 

One question I burned to ask Elsie. Fear of admitting ignorance 
restrained me at first, but curiosity soon got the better of vanity. 

“What is a horrockscope 

“Not horrockscope. Horrorscope. So you've heard.” 

“Heard what?” 

“ About your one.” 

“Y-es. Why, have you?” 

“Your aunt or someone had it taken, didn’t she ?. Horrocksy saw 
it. 4 heard her telling Mummy and Mummy said it was no worse 
than she would have expected.” 

“ But what is it, Elsie? What does horrorscope mean?” 

“It means what is going to happen to you. In the future. What 
you will turn into.” 

I paused before answering. An instinct, perhaps even my elemen- 
tary acquaintance with the Book of Genesis, warned me not to press 
for further information. But I could no more resist the desire to 
know, than I could resist soft-centred chocolates. 

“And what is going to happen to me?” 

“1 don’t think I should tell you.” 

“Please, Elsie.” 

“Swear not to tell anyone I told you?” 

“1 swear.” 

She spoke very slowly, as if remembering the words of some 
oracle dimly heard long ago. 

“The horrorscope says you will bring your parents’ grey hairs in 
sorrow to the grave. It says you will be a disgrace to your family 
and end your days in prison.” 

We stared solemnly at one another. 

A great weight seemed to have entered my stomach and to be 
pressing against my heart. The fate decreed for me sounded awful 
indeed. At least I supposed it was awful. Yet I was stimulated by 
ittoo. Pride mingled in my breast with awe. | felt, for the moment, 
like a young worm who discovers that he is destined not to grow 
up into a worm after all; but into a snake. 

Engrossed in talk, we wandered across the garden towards the back 
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gate by the compound, burying ourselves in the bushes by the cesspit 
as the ayah and my sisters came down the front drive. 

“Paul baba... Paul baba...” The angel’s voice called from 
the verandah. 

We heard other voices and the sound of horses approaching along 
the road, my mother and Major Roper-Bassett returning from their 
ride. They halted in the gateway and we peered through at them. 
Evidently they had changed horses. My mother’s chestnut mare, 
ridden by Elsie’s father, was in a lather and fretted to get back to the 
stable. Before dismounting, the two grown-ups finished an alto- 
gether mystifying conversation. 

“TI simply don’t agree,” Major Roper-Bassett said. “* Crasher 
would do Pooh-Bah perfectly well. He and I always sing well 
together. In any case Talbot can’t produce and take a main part.” 

““ Well, you'd better argue about it with him when we all meet 
at your house this afternoon.” 

They took over their respective animals. Major Roper-Bassett 
remounted his, while my mother made to lead hers in. 

“ Tell that bloody syce to put a double bridle on tomorrow,” he 
said. ‘“* He’s bone idle if you ask me. Old Robert ought to chase him 
more. And, by the way, better not mention your fall.” 

“I’m not a child,” my mother replied crossly. 

Major Roper-Bassett glanced round, as if to be sure there was no 
one about. 

“No, darling,” he laughed. ‘‘ No, you're not.” 

He leant down and with what seemed to me intolerable familiarity 
smacked her breeches with his crop. 

My mother spun round and said in a furious tone of voice, “* Some- 
times, Harry, you take things a great deal too much for granted.” 

Then she led her horse past us into the compound while he trotted 
off down the dusty road. 

Elsie and I lay still for some minutes without speaking. The scene 
had embarrassed both of us. She broke the silence first, teasing an 
ant as she spoke. 

““ My father says your mother rides a horse like a man.” 

“Oh, does he? Well, my father says your mother rides a man 
like a horse.” 
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Children are often so much wittier than they know. I have no 
idea why Elsic’s remark drew from me the retort it did. Was I 
prompted by a demon, the same facetious demon who has played 
havoc so many times since with my best intentions? Did I perhaps 
echo something overheard, but not understood ?. Or were my words 
a purely accidental inversion of Elsie’s own? However it was, they 
proved fatal words, destined to be guffawed over in every club in 
India and to wreck my father’s career ; words which, repeated by 
Elsie herself, before she was many hours older, in her mother’s drawing- 
room and at a meeting of the Mukra Amateur Operatic Society, 
were to set the spark to an already inflammable situation. 

The ayah thrust her way into the bushes. 

“There you are, Paul baba. Come in now.” 

Elsie vanished over the wall and I never saw her again. But I have 
been thinking about her a lot lately, and about the glimpse into my 
future revealed by her, that December morning in India thirty-five 
years ago. Though I have little faith in astrology, Aunt Cicely’s 
malicious document has turned out to be uncannily accurate, all 
except the bit about ‘ending my days.’ That is what makes me 
uneasy. If you know a thing is going to happen, can you stop it 
happening ? as my mother had asked Uncle Talbot. I wonder. 
There are several in here who bear me a grudge and I shall feel safer 
when, tomorrow morning, I am outside the main gates. 


But, of course, that still won’t be the end of the story. 
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Into the Desert 


BY CELIA DALE 


ERRY was hoping I wouldn’t make a scene. He stood, not 
looking at me, with the half-smile he always used for official 
interviews and Press conferences, and his eyes screwed up against 
the glare. The runway had little bubbles in it from the heat, 
and the sandy ground stretching on either side seemed to shift like 
a bog under the haze. Even in the shade of the airport office (if you 
could call it that) the air was tepid. 

“Here it comes,” I said, my voice quite steady. The plane was 
taxi-ing cautiously towards us, small and angular like an elderly locust, 
and a swarm of nc‘sy, brown-faced men ran at its tail and under its 
wings, helping it. 

“The Space Ship.” He had a habit of putting things in capital 
letters that somehow, for me, always made them funny. If you were 
funny in the Compound, where even the water tasted of oil, the other 
families thought you were getting at them. You had to be very care- 
ful, living in a closed community like that. You had to be like 
everyone else. Roger was, and I always had been, until I met Jerry. 
If 1 thought about it, all the times I had spent with him, right back 
to the first meeting at the oil company’s reception when Roger took 
over the Public Relations job, seemed glinted over with laughter, 
with wonder and warmth at seeing things new through Jerry's half- 
cynical, half-tender eyes. 

“The flowers are lovely.” They are fainting already, their scent 
strengthening into rankness. ‘‘{ wish things would grow at El 
Hait.” 

“You must get down to it and build the Garden Beautiful,” he 
said. “I wonder where your luggage is?” 

“There.” The men were running in and out from the shed to 
the ’plane now, their gowns flapping around the suitcases they held 
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under their arms and in their hands. They never stopped calling to 
each other, and now the engine had started up, roaring and coughing. 

He touched my elbow. “ You'd better get in.” 

“Not yet.” I was not going to make a scene, I was not even going 
to cry, but I spoke too urgently. He looked away over my head to 
the yellow hills in the distance. ‘‘ Will you come to El Hait soon, 
Jerry, d’you think?” Anyone might ask him that, it was ordinary 
small talk. 

“1 wouldn’t know. They talk of sending me to Greece.” 

“Journalists lead such interesting lives,” I said, and laughed ; but 
it wasn’t really very funny. “ You will write to me, Jerry? Your 
letters are such fun to get.” 

“My Public.” 

“Mine are dull, I know. There’s nothing amusing to tell you 
about, ever. But you know what they try to say, don’t you?” 

“Dear Marjorie,” he said, very gently, and I felt the tears coming, 
I couldn’t help it. 

“Jerry...” said, and clutched his arm. It was hairy and warm 
and had a scar on the underside from a shell splinter when he was a 
War Correspondent. “Jerry, please...” 

Somewhere inside the airport someone screamed, there was an 
outburst of shouting, men mostly but with a woman’s voice over- 
riding them all, shrill and inexhaustible, in Arabic but with French and 
Spanish mixed in. We turned to look as the door was pushed open 
and a woman thrust through, struggling in the grip of two nervous 
policemen. She turned, swinging a snakeskin handbag to strike off 
the helmet of one while kicking the other under the knee. They both 
let go, sweating, and she shook herself into place. 

“Camels |!” she said, and smoothed back her hair, staring at Jerry 
and me arrogantly out of eyes lined round with mascara.. “‘ And my 
luggage—have you stolen that, you sons of filth?” 

“It is there, on the ’plane, going on now and you after it |” panted 
one of the policemen, his face thin with spite. Behind them in the 
doorway a crowd was peering, talking loudly. 

“Then why am I kept waiting?” asked the woman. “ And if 
so much as a lock is undone I shall complain to my friend.” 

She stepped out into the sunlight on heels so thin that they sank into 
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the tarmac, and approached the "plane. The ladder was high, and 
it was difficult for her to mount it in so tight a skirt. The porters 
sighed voluptuously as she disappeared inside. 

“You'd better go,” said Jerry. ‘ You've certainly got a colourful 
fellow-passenger.” 

The sun thundered down on us as we crossed to the "plane. 

“Jerry . . . If 1 can’tstand it there any more . . .” I could hear 
my voice but I couldn’t control it. It was like being under an anaes- 
thetic, or very very drunk. “If 1 tell him, if 1 really have to tell him 
and come back here to you...” 

His hand was firm on my elbow, easing me up the steps. “I 
shan’t be here, most likely, most of the time. I'll be moving 
about.” 

“Where will you be?” The ’plane was vibrating under my feet, 
and the porters pushed between us, taking away the ladder. I clutched 
at the lintels of the door, staring down at him, but he swam in my 
tears. 

“T’ll write to you,” he said, and stepped back. The porters pushed 
me inside, slamming the door. Almost at once we began to move, 
and I staggered as the little ‘plane bumped for the take-off. There 
were no stewards on this ramshackle service between the capital and 
the Emirate, and I was the only passenger except for the woman. 

We rose and circled and did not crash, and I did not care. I knew 
the dun wastes of the airfield, the sheds and the road leading back to 
the town, the houses like sugar-cubes emptied into a fold of the hills. 
I knew it from a dozen trips, a dozen holidays. The Compound people 
called them ‘leaves,’ as though we were soldiers and the holidays 
necessary medicine to be taken regularly ; but to me they were shining, 
extravagant, to be saved for and squandered and saved for again, 
not in money but in—what? Love? Richness? Experience ? 
All those, everything, there’s no single word to encompass them all. 
The Compound people said : “‘ Going on leave? Pity Roger can’t 
go with you,” and I always agreed, my smile most ordinary ; but 
whether they noticed my eyes or my voice or the lightness of my walk 
I don’t know and had never cared. 

I could cry now, huddled in the hard little seat. 

A cloud like incense came to me, and a thin hand, brown, not very 
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clean, with long chipped crimson nails and heavy rings, offered a 
cigarette-case. She said in French: “* They calm the nerves.” 

She was right, and I took one. She lit it from a gold-seeming 
lighter, the bangles clashing back from her wrist. “* You're nervous 
atflying? I,never. Iam fatalist.” She sat down in the seat opposite, 
the narrow skirt riding up to her knee. She had thin hairy legs, and 
wore snakeskin sandals that showed red-lacquered ugly toes. “* They 
say that smoking discolours the teeth, but I have never found it so.” 
She smiled, and her teeth were large and white, save for two that were 
gold. ‘‘ Now. \Relax yourself. There’s no more to be done till 
we reach El Hait.” 

She sat back, inhaling and letting the smoke plume slowly from her 
nostrils. She was small and thin, save for two sudden inflexible ripe- 
nesses that filled the bosom of her jacket. The jacket and its skirt 
were of some moiré sort of stuff that looked like snakeskin, grey and 
mottled, with too-square shoulders and one sleeve pulling a little at 
the seams, and the whole thing creased as though it had been slept 
in. Her limbs were brown and wiry, and her face also beneath its 
heavy make-up. She wore powder too light for her powerful nose, 
her mouth crimson, eyes brilliant. A mass of dry black hair with 
a henna streak in it hung down over her shoulders. 

“You visit El Hait?” she asked after a moment. 

“T live there.” 

“Ah, you've been taking a holiday. That’s good. Me, I never 
take holidays. All life for me is work and play both. You see, 
I am an artiste. Perhaps you have seen me dance ?” 

“I’m afraid . . .” 

“ Algiers, Cairo, Tel Aviv, Tunis, everywhere—Elvira the Serpent. 
My act is very celebrated. 1 am specialist in the dance of the snakes, 
very lifelike, very artistic. I writhe and twist the arms so, also the 
belly, also the head, all, in fact. I have danced for Farouk.” 

Really ?” 

“| have much public, many important friends.” 

“You're going to dance at El Hait?” 

Her eyes grew wary, and she threw back her hair haughtily. “ Who 
can tell? It is for fate.” 

We were silent, finishing our cigarettes, the "plane shaking and 
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roaring, and all around the luminous, ever-lasting sky. Once the 
curtain over the pilot’s cabin was drawn aside and a brown face stared 
at us fora moment. The woman dropped her cigarette on the floor 
and ground it out with her heel, then turned and began to rummage 
in her suitcases. They too were of snakeskin, save where the covering 
was torn and showed the fibre underneath, and one had a handle tied 
together with rope. She found a basket and from it took a bottle 
and some oranges. 

“Whiskey ?” I shook my head. “ You'll excuse me?” She 
uncorked the bottle and tilted it to her mouth, the brown throat 
stretched and gulping. ‘It helps the nerves,” she said, recorking it. 
“| have had much to endure just lately. For an artiste life is never 
too easy. One has friends, but one has also enemies. Camels !” 
She made a gesture entirely Gallic. 

“There seemed some trouble at the airport . . .?” 

“Pah! If my friend had been in power they would never have 
dared ! As it was, I would never have stayed anyway, not if they had 
crawled to me. They do not deserve art.” 

“You were appearing there ?” 

“| had intended. I came there from Bizerta. Before that, 
Tangier.” 

“You travel a great deal.” 

“It is the artiste’s life. I know much of the world. I have appeared 
even in Marseilles, they had my picture big outside the cabaret. That 
was before that old fool Pétain, naturally. All my life has been as a 
dancer, since I was four years old. My mother taught me to move the 
arms and the head, she was from the South where the movements 
are very fine, and always | practised, worked and practised, it was 
my métier, you understand? That is why I say work and play for 
me are the same thing. When I was thirteen only I had an engage- 
ment in Casablanca, you know Casablanca? Well, I was in Casa- 
blanca, Oran, Rabat, Tripoli, all over.” Her face became suddenly 
savage. “ And of all dungheaps in the world, that we have just left 
stinks the worst !” 

“It’s better than El Hait.” 

“For you perhaps. It has for you no doubt a certain attraction, 
hein?” She showed the white and gold teeth in a smile, and her 
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eyes appraised me as a farmer might appraise a sow for breeding 
purposes, with a look not unsympathetic but strictly practical. “‘ He’s 
a nice boy, that cne. American?” 

No.” 

“ Americans are best. In Oran I had many American friends after 
the landing. I was at Lindy’s Dive, you know it perhaps, near the 
harbour? They used to shout and whistle when | appeared, and 
sometimes they would try and join in and we would give a very 
interesting dance, difficult, of course, because often they were very 
drunk, but I had much success. There are no Americans now. And 
Cairo since Nasser ...!” She made the gesture again. “* There 
are not many places an artiste cares to go back to. The dungheap 
we have just left is as bad as the rest... .” 

“What was the trouble ?” 

“Trouble? There was no trouble.” She shook back her hair 
fiercely. “* They think they throw me out but I had gone already, 
my ticket was taken, I can prove that, all I needed was the money. 
I would not stay in that cesspool. If my friend there had not been 
in difficulties just now it would have been a different story, believe me. 
They made talk about papers, but my papers are as good as any, I 
can go where I like, I have many official stamps, look, you look at 
my papers.” 

She burrowed into the snakeskin handbag, amongst a debris of 
ragged handkerchiefs, a stocking or two, lipstick stubs and greasy 
powder-puffs, cigarettes, creased letters, and produced her passport. 
It was the green folder of the stateless, shabby and worn. 

She held it open with one long, dirty nail, sitting sideways on the 
edge of the seat so that I could see it. “‘ Yousee? It’s good, isn’t it ? 
See, many stamps and all in order.” She kept her thumb over the 
date of birth, but the photograph stared up at us haggardly. “It’s 
not a good likeness, of course, it doesn’t do me justice. 1 had been 
ill, there had been much trouble—my God, I don’t like to remember 
it!” She snapped the passport shut. ‘‘ For my friends I have special 
postcards of myself in costume. The cabarets sell them, you know, 
and many people buy them, they are very artistic and could be shown 
anywhere. Unfortunately I have none with me just now, those sons 
of camels at the police station took them last night.” She spat sud- 
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denly into the aisle, then yawned and lay back in the seat. “* Ah well, 
all is with fate. There must be other places in the world, after all.” 

She shut her eyes and almost at once was asleep. 1 looked out at 
the empty sky and our shadow crawling over the empty wastes 
below, the stones and the scrub and the horny bushes and the huddling 
green round a well. El Hait was little more than all that, except 
that there were concrete roads and wire fences and the houses were 
not made of mud and dung but of prefab units flown out by the 
Company and erected at well-planned intervals. Trees grew in the 
Compound, too, only certain kinds and not very many, but still 
trees ; and the high-ups, the executives with the biggest salaries, had 
grass, sprayed everlastingly by the garden boys so long as there was 
no drought. There was a cinema and two club houses, one for the 
high-ups and one for the rest. Roger and I belonged to the first, of 
course, and we had a tree inside our wire fence ; but no grass. 

I clenched my fists on my knees and stared down at the rocks and 
the scrub, and I thought : It’s no good, it’s all over, you know that, 
don’t be a fool. Leave it now as it is, don’t cling and importune 
and beg. He was nice to you, wasn’t he, there was no quarrel. 
Maybe you've imagined the whole thing, and he’s sitting down now, 
in the shaded room with the rugs and the old typewriter and the 
lilies you put in a vase only this morning, and beginning a wonder- 
ful letter, a letter to Roger even, perhaps, telling him, explaining 
the way it happened, saying we have to be together... . Don't 
be a fool, I thought, watching the blind crawling shadow below, it’s 
over. You'll never go back to that room and that glory again. 
You'll never go anywhere now but back to Roger. That is, if he 
hasn’t found out. 

When I opened my eyes it was dusk in the ’plane, and the sky the 
tenderest pinky-green. She was awake opposite, staring out of the 
window, smoking. In the twilight the hollows of her eyes and cheeks 
were deep. 

She said abruptly: ‘‘ We're nearly there, hein?” 

“Yes, I think so.” I began to tidy myself, noting with weariness 
in my mirror that my eyes were now hardly red at all. 

“What are they like there ? 

Who ?” 
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“ The officials.” 

“ At the airfield? I hardly know. They all know me, you see, 
they know all of us from the Compound.” 

“ Perhaps there’s one just a little more sympathetic than the others ? 
Artistic, perhaps, one who admires beautiful things ?” 

I considered. ‘“‘I really don’t know. It’s never come up.” 

She gave me a hard glance, like an animal staring into a room from 
the darkness. ‘‘ No, of course for you it would not come up. It’s 
your home here. Well, all is with fate.” 

She crushed out the cigarette and sat up, running the long fingers 
through her hair with a rattle of jewellery. She opened her hand- 
bag and began to re-do her face, the powder clouding us both. Eye- 
brows, eyelashes, teeth, hair, throat, all were examined fiercely, 
squinting into the small lid of her compact. 

The curtain at the pilot’s cabin was pushed back, and the pilot 
appeared. “‘ Ah, ladies, you're ready? We shall be there in three 


She flashed him a smile of utter confidence. ‘‘ Yes, my friend, we’re 
ready.” 


The lights of the airfield were on, pathetically sparse in the now 
almost darkness, strung out like nightlights round the lamp of the 


office sheds. The noise of the engine changed, and we could feel this 
tin cigar in which we were confined shudder against the altering 
air. 
Her hands were clenched on the snakeskin bag. “‘ Madame,” 
she said harshly, “ will you speak for me?” 

I looked across at her in surprise. “* But of course. That is, it 
it’s necessary. Although I don’t know there’s much I can say . . .?” 

“It is sometimes of great value to have someone to speak for one. 
To show one is not without friends. It weighs much with officials. 
If you would say you have seen me dance, or have heard well of me. 
Perhaps even your husband might speak for me. . .” 

I said quickly: ‘‘ Of course I'll do what I can.” Not Roger— 
dear me no, not Roger! It would really be best if Roger didn’t 
see her at all, he was always so anxious about the morals of our natives 
and of the young bachelors come out from England. 

There was a bump and a jar, a frenzy from the engine, then silence. 
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From outside the voices of porters sounded, the thud of the ladder 
and scrabbling at the door. We stood up and gathered our baggage. 
She bobbed her head to stare out at the lighted airshed, and I saw 
that she was trembling. 

Roger stood under the lamp, square, well-groomed, rather hand- 
some. I smiled and hurried towards him. He took my bag and 
asked did I have a good journey, and in the tone of his voice, the 
cold folds of his smile, I knew. Someone had told him. 

I talked on quickly, smiling and being very gay, and he followed 
me into the shed and saw to the rest of my luggage and spoke to the 
passport man, whom of course I knew well. He was the rather hand- 
some one, his exquisite khaki uniform hardly a darker shade than his 
skin. He was very polite and hoped I'd had a good leave, and sig- 
nalled my baggage out to the car without even glancing at it. 

“Well,” I said brightly to Roger, “ shall we go?” 

As I turned I heard the clatter of heels behind me. The door was 
pushed open and she came in, clutching her snakeskin handbag and 
the basket with the bottle of whiskey in it. She was smiling, her 
head high, and the bracelets jangled as she moved. An official came 
behind her, not smiling, and said something to the handsome one. 
She broke in, her smile unchanging and her eyes flickering from one 
to the other. They looked at her passport and at her, and their 
faces became stony. 

“Oh, Captain,” I said, “if you can deal swiftly with this lady, my 
husband and I can give her a lift into the town.” 

The handsome one turned. “Please do not disturb yourself, 
madame. There are a few formalities to be gone into.” 

“We're in no hurry,” I said. “We'll wait. I’m sure you won't 
keep her long.” 

I could feel Roger’s anger and embarrassment swelling at my back, 
and I saw her look from me to him with practised hope that froze 
into impassivity. 

The handsome one smiled, flapping her passport absently on the 
desk. “‘I fear it will take a little time, madame. There are always 
tedious formalities to be gone into when one comes to the end of 
a journey. I'm sure this lady would not wish you to wait.” 


I looked at her. She held her head well, the dry black hair massed 
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on the thin shoulders and the eyes very bright between the mascara. 
She showed the two gold teeth. 

“Please do not wait,” she said clearly. ‘‘These little men must 
always make themselves important. You will come to see me dance 
in a few days, I hope, and bring your friends.” 

I followed Roger out to the car. It was quite dark now, and | 
could not see his expression at all. “* Who the hell was that?” he 
said. 

“She’sadancer. She talked to me onthe journey. They wouldn’t 
have her in Faqualla, they put her on the ’plane.” 

“They won't have her here either, if I know the signs,” he said, 
and got into the car. 

“But where can she go? She must go somewhere?” 

“Not if nobody will have her.” He started the engine, but sat 
for a moment with his hands on the wheel. In the faint light from 
the dashboard I could see them, and the shadow of his white jacket. 
He nearly said something, and I sat breathless with fear, breathless with 
panic, the panic of an animal that finds the burrow finally closed to 
it. Then he let in the clutch and turned the car out on to the road. 

As we went past I turned my head and looked into the airshed. 
Through the windows I could see the officials, joined by a third now, 
poring over the documents they had laid out on the desk. In the 
opposite doorway the porters jostled, giggling behind thin hands. 
The woman sat on her snakeskin baggage, very neat and still, the 
tight skirt showing the knees, the improbable breasts rigid in the 
creased silk. She was smoking, blowing the smoke from her high 
nostrils, her head arrogant. Her face was impassive, her eyes looked 


at nothing at all. 
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a thriller by 
DENIS DELANEY 


It was the passion of a 
University don—holidaying 
in the Scilly Isles—for a 
gaudy beach shirt that 
caused the bullet to be fired 
and so started a_break- 
neck adventure. From that 
moment the don was pitched 
into a wild escapade to which 
the peaceful atmosphere of 
the islands makes a strange 
background. 
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Recommended by the Book Society 


Spring List 
a novel by 


RALPH ARNOLD 


A light-hearted novel about publishing which may 
or may not reveal the whole truth. In any case it 
is a spirited treatise on how to catch an author, or, 
maybe, how to get caught. 


* This is publishing as people would like to think it is. The 
book is an amusing fairy story..—The News Chronicle. 


“Mr Arnold has perpetrated a house joke that is also an 
extremely agreeable entertainment.’—The Times. 


* It is written with admirable tightness and a competency of 
acute observation.’—The Sunday Times. 
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